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UGUST 4th, 1914: September Ist, 1939. The one is 


not a mere senseless iteration of the other. It is only 

that the building of the great World Order which we 
attempted has proved a harder task, and we less skilful 
builders, than we thought, and we must gird ourselves for a 
new effort. The challenge is the same, if deeper and more 
clearly realised. We have the same enemies and fight against 
the same principles. We called it then “ Prussian militarism ” 
and explained it as a doctrine that “ Might is Right”; but 
now the Prussian doctrine has spread like poison through the 
world, reinforced by a madly inflamed nationalism: “ Might 
is Right when used by us; Right itself can never be Right if 
used against us.” 

But there are great differences. The war of 1914 came to 
most Englishmen with a shock of astonishment and horror. 
We had long ceased to think of war as a possibility among 
civilised nations. An eminent publicist had just declared that 
war in Western Europe was an eventuality which need not be 
considered. A great journalist had written: “ War between 
us and our German cousins is unthinkable.” The war was a 
shock and every new horror imported into the methods of war 
by the German army was a fresh shock, the “ frightfulness ” 
in Belgium, the poison gas, the unrestricted submarine 
warfare and the like. This time the war has come after long 
expectation, long and patient efforts to prevent it. We are 
not surprised by it, and shall not be surprised by any devilry 
that may accompany it. Far worse men are in power in 
Germany now though more precariously enthroned. 

We are naturally, after this long expectation, much 
better prepared than in 1914. Then we started with an 
attempt to carry on “ business as usual”; now we start 
as fully organised as in 1917 after three years of fighting. 
We are better prepared in thought. In 1914 a bewildered 
though resolute nation was inspired to a sense of its high duty 
by the splendid appeals of Mr. Asquith and others ; but by 
now the country has had not only four years of war but 
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twenty years of soul-searching experience, guided by constant 
League of Nations teaching; and ideas towards which we 
were merely groping in 1914 have now become a national 
possession. Before both crises our Government had worked 
resolutely for peace. But it would scarcely have been con- 
ceivable in 1914 to make the first step in the war a thrice 
repeated peaceful invasion of Germany by a British air force 
distributing millions and millions of leaflets. And, prudently 
pacific as Grey’s policy was, we had not then a Prime Minister 
who had been jeered at by half the world for his fanatical 
devotion to peace ; who had—wisely or unwisely—sacrificed 
prestige, allies, diplomatic advantages and perhaps even 
military strength in the hope of preserving the peace of 
Europe. The world argued about Grey’s peace-making ; it 
can never argue about Chamberlain’s or Daladier’s. It can 
never argue about the general attitude of Britain or France. 
Later there may be changes. War fever is a disease that 
regularly follows the guns. High principles are apt to be 
forgotten; and Truth, it has been well said, is the first 
casualty. But now at the beginning we can satisfy Aristotle’s 
claim: we “ make war for the sake of peace.” 


And against us there is what? One sees a tendency to 
speak of “one man” as the cause of all the evil. That is an 
exaggeration. It is at least a whole government ; and as far 
as the fighting goes, I fear we shall find it a whole nation. Of 
course Mr. Hitler could have avoided the war. In that sense 
it is he who has made it. But the first of many riddles con- 
cerning Hitler is the riddle of his rise to power ; why was an 
undistinguished, raucous, verbose, mendacious and_half- 
insane Austrian mystic accepted as the adored Leader of a 
great nation? The answer is clear enough. He represented 
with paranoiac intensity the prevailing emotion, open and 
secret, conscious and sub-conscious, of a proud and warlike 
people, maddened by defeat. When a certain Oxford scholar 
asked Hitler what exactly his policy was, Hitler answered in 
one passionate word: “Deutschland!” That was a cry 
which could wake an echo in every German heart. Treacherous 
and openly cynical as Hitler might be in other matters, to one 
cause he was inflexibly true. His whole policy was “ Deutsch- 
land,” and naturally Deutschland loved him and accepted the 
queer mythology with which he explained the inexplicable 
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defeat. It is worth while looking back to his earlier speeches. 

Let us be inhuman! If we rescue Germany we have done 
the greatest deed in the world. Let us do wrong! If we 
rescue Germany we have swept away the greatest wrong in 
the world. Let us be immoral! If our people is rescued we 
have opened a way for the return of morality.” (April 2oth, 
1923.) 

One seems to hear Danton: “ Que mon nom soit flétri, que 
la France sott sauvée !” It is an emotion that often occurs in 
times of excitement, and Hitler likes such excitement to be 
permanent. While it lasts it is impervious to reason and remon- 
strance. The comfort is that it is essentially insane, and the 
majority of mankind even in a defeated and exasperated 
country do not like long-continued insanity. It is impossible 
to dogmatise about the general feelings of the German people. 
The kindly and thoughtful nation that we once knew has been 
somewhat changed. One must remember the destruction of 
the leisured classes by the inflation; the intellectual im- 
poverishment caused by the Nazi persecutions ; the habitual 
indifference of the German people to political questions ; the 
terrific censorship, the systematic lies, the espionage. Perhaps 
it is roughly true that Nazi home policy is generally disliked, 
but Nazi foreign policy, with its long list of successes, and 
successes without war, is generally applauded. Its popularity 
will presumably last while its success lasts. It would be much 
the same in any country. 


The common tendency in England, influenced perhaps by 
continual German propaganda, is to blame the Treaty of 
Versailles as the cause of these wild reactions. But that fails 
to account for Italy and Japan; and besides such an ex- 
planation is rather unimaginative. The Treaty no doubt had 
certain grave faults. It was made, no doubt, by governments 
specially chosen for their war-making qualities, not their 
aptitude for making peace. But it was not the provisions of 
the Treaty that exasperated German feeling ; it was the fact 
of defeat. The Treaty itself, under Wilsonian influences, was 
a great deal more enlightened than average public opinion at 
the time in the countries that had suffered from Germany’s 
war methods, and more competently framed than much of the 
policy of the Allied Governments afterwards. But that is an 
old story now. The errors of Franceand Britain aggravated one 
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another. Deserted by America and imperfectly supported by 
Great Britain, France under Poincaré believed it certain that 
a war of revenge must come, and devoted herself to the 
impossible task of keeping Germany permanently weak. 
Great Britain, lazy and irresolute, disliked French harshness 
and therefore refused to give France the assurances that 
would have enabled her not to be harsh, while at the same 
time the British Governments missed all their opportunities 
for strengthening the Social-Democrats and Liberals in 
Germany and allowed them to bear the blame of the defeat 
and its consequences, while the classes that were authors of 
all the evil were idealised as heroes. 

It is easy to blame particular governments and statesmen. 
That has been done quite sufficiently and quite convincingly. 
But if we assume that, roughly speaking, popularly elected 
governments fairly represent their peoples, the fault lies not 
in this or that government but in our whole civilisation. The 
civilised nations of the world do, by this time, form an inter- 
national community, and they will not accept the elementary 
duties without which no community can live an orderly life. 
It became clear at the end of the World War that Europe 
could not safely continue to be an anarchy of irresponsible 
independent sovereign states, each free to make war on a 
weaker neighbour when it chose, while the rest remained 
“ Neutrals,” free to look on and make money out of both 
sides equally. The international community must be accepted 
as a fact ; it must be able to protect itself. A vast majority 
of the human race—go per cent., according to President 
Roosevelt—wish to live in peace and are content to obey the 
law. Ten per cent. are determined on conquest by fraud or 
violence. Yet so wedded are the majority to their traditional 
isolation, so insensitive to the common interest and the 
indivisibility of peace, that they allow the ro per cent. to 
work their will, spreading ever wider the area of conquest, 
tyranny and persecution. Most people in England are con- 
vinced that one clear statement by the American Govern- 
ment and Congress a few months ago would have prevented 
the present war. Nearly all thoughtful Americans saw it at 
the time. A similar statement from Britain and America in 
1931 would have prevented the Japanese invasion of Man- 
churia. A similar statement by Britain and France in 1935 
would have prevented the invasion of Abyssinia, though 
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indeed little danger of that could have arisenif the Manchurian 
aggression had been stopped. The parallel with the Chicago 
gangsters is exact. The orderly inhabitants of Chicago far 
outnumbered the gangsters. They hated the gangsters. They 
could easily have stopped them. But they lacked some sense 
of corporate duty. Everyone preferred to get out of the way 
and not risk being shot. Fortunately in that case the Federal 
Government, which was out of reach of the shots, came in 
like a god from the machine to settle Al Capone. But the 
nations have no god from the machine to rescue them. They 
have only their own corporate strength ; and that, it seems, 
they have hitherto been unwilling to use. They have seen 
aggression raging ; they have seen one country after another 
devoured ; and instead of stopping it by a united effort they 
have preferred to compete, in sovereign independence, for the 
privilege of being eaten last. 

** We must learn or perish,” said Sir Edward Grey. Western 
civilisation, as a whole, has not yet learnt its lesson. Students 
of international affairs have learnt it ; statesmen of the more 
enlightened sort have learnt it. In this country, to judge from 
the results of the Peace Ballot and from the electoral state- 
ments of candidates for Parliament, the great mass of the 
people are at least, if rightly led, ready to accept it ; and the 
same is probably true of France. Those two peoples have had 
continuous education on the subject. But, of course, the vast 
mass of unthinking people in Europe and America have not 
troubled to learn: they have gone on repeating the old 
watch-words and moving in the old ruts that were good 
enough a century ago for an entirely different situation. It 
needed another shock to waken them. But perhaps they are 
awake now. 


The late war was called a War to end War; and honestly 
so called. To put an end to war was genuinely our purpose in 
1914. It is our purpose now. “ If we do not end war, war will 
end us,” said Lord Bryce. Let us consider this point critically. 
Some will say that the conception of a War to end War is 
intrinsically absurd. War can only continue war. Only peace 
canendit. The answer is plain enough: Aggression unresisted 
is encouraged to spread; it is successful, it is accepted as 
“ glorious” and conquest becomes the normal aim of am- 
bitious statesmen. Therefore aggression must be checked, 
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and it can only be checked by superior force ; if possible, by 
merely showing that the superior force is there and ready to 
be used ; at the worst, by using it. 

The objector will add: “ Experience has shown the folly 
and uselessness of a War to end War. We have tried it 
already. We won the last war ; and it did not end war, but 
only made another war certain.” The answer again is simple. 
Of course victory is not enough; it is the use made of the 
victory that matters. The League of Nations was the first 
organised attempt to establish a peaceful World Order; the 
first attempt came near to succeeding, but has not succeeded. 
It only remains for us to try again. The alternative is anarchy 
and despair. 

What then are the necessary conditions? First, the forces 
of Order and Peace must be stronger, and decisively stronger, 
than the forces of disorder and war. ‘‘ You mean,” it will be 
said, “‘ that the Haves must be stronger than the Have-nots ? 
You will fight to maintain the status quo?” If that were the 
only issue, I should say Yes. The Have and Have-not 
catchword is itself silly and false ; it is not the real Have-nots, 
like Denmark and Finland, that make trouble; it is a few 
strong nations who have deliberately preferred guns to butter, 
with all the implications of that preference. But supposing 
it were true; admitting that property in the world, as in 
every civil society, is unfairly divided, does that give a right 
to every poor man with a revolver to rob his rich neighbour ? 
Of course we support the existing order against lawless 
violence, if that is to be the only issue. 

But obviously it is not the issue at all. It is we, the makers 
and supporters of the League of Nations, the International 
Court, the Mandate system, the I.L.O., who are aiming at the 
new and better world. It is the gangsters, the believers in 
violence, who are refusing to advance ; who are keeping alive 
the very worst features of our present social order and reviving 
barbarities which we thought the world had outgrown. 

There is no alternative. One necessary condition of a good 
world order is the possession of superior strength by the 
forces of law and peace. They possessed it not long ago. In 
1931 the League of Nations had an enormous preponderance 
against any law-breaker except in the Far East. England and 
France were strongly armed ; Germany had for some years 
been arming secretly, but was still comparatively powerless. 
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Then came the Disarmament Conference. It represented an 
obligation under the Covenant, and it came like an answer to 
the prayer of the whole human race. None who witnessed it 
can ever forget the immense deputation from the wounded of 
the Great War, the deep emotion of the first weeks, nor yet 
the long years of close study by experts which preceded the 
conference. That conference could have been made a success. 
If the British Government had put its full force into support- 
ing it, that alone would probably have made it a success. But 
the great governments did not care ; European civilisation as 
a whole had neither the public spirit nor the intelligence to 
see that its vital interests were involved. The Conference was 
allowed to fail. That was bad, but what followed was almost 
incredible. Competition in armaments was deliberately 
accepted as preferable to agreement in limitation: and then 
Germany and Italy were quietly allowed to outstrip us in the 
competition. At every crisis that followed, Abyssinia, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Spain, our diplomacy was hamstrung. We 
submitted to outrage and humiliation in ways that were quite 
unintelligible except on the supposition that we were too weak 
to resist. The exact facts are not known; but that seems to 
have been the belief of our government and was certainly the 
general belief in Europe. This state of things has at last been 
corrected. Britain at any rate is very strongly armed; and 
the forces of law have inevitably great imponderable resources 
which are denied to the law-breaker. 


But to be strong enough is only half the battle. The League 
in 1919, as we all remember, was intended to be “ So strong 
that no nation would venture to make war, so just that none 
would desire to make war.” The principle was right; the 
execution was spoilt through the many weaknesses of present- 
day public life. Had the League been stronger it could have 
been more just towards Germany, though mutual mistrust 
would have remained. Had it been more just it would have 
gained in strength, because its main lack was a lack of moral 
resolution, not of material force. These weaknesses have been 
fully recognised; they have been judged, if anything, too 
harshly by public opinion. But twenty years’ experience has 
taught students of the League system a great deal. The 
Covenant needs some slight improvements: notably in 


Articles XI, XVI and XIX, all of which must be made 
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clearer and more efficacious. The sphere of exclusive national 
sovereignty must be either directly limited or indirectly 
obliterated to whatever degree the public opinion of Europe 
will tolerate. But the real cause of the present disaster, and 
of the general failure of the League as a preserver of peace, 
has not been any legal or conventional flaw in its constitu- 
tion ; it has simply lain in the weak will of governments and of 
peoples. Our western civilisation had in 1919 a glimpse of 
the new truth that under modern conditions civilised nations 
cannot live for themselves alone. They cannot maintain un- 
restricted sovereignty. They form a community and must 
work for the interests of that community. None can be 
secure while its neighbours are in danger. They caught a 
glimpse of this truth but have not continued to see it steadily. 


Here there is need for an advance. Great possibilities are 
open. It may well be possible to bring about some federation 
or military union for the states of Europe; but if so, it must 
be inside the League and bound by the principles of the 
Covenant. We must do nothing to imperil the immense gains 
which civilisation has already secured from the League 
system. The International Court alone, with its unbroken 
success and its unchallenged authority, would have seemed a 
miracle to the last generation. The Labour Office has wrought 
a steady improvement in the social conditions of the world 
year by year, and this last year has done for the coloured races 
a service estimated by experts as the greatest since the 
abolition of slavery. The League itself, with all its varied 
forms of non-political co-operation, for health, communica- 
tions, finance, for humanitarian and intellectual causes, has 
given a new impetus to the progress of mankind. Whatever 
closer union of nations we may be able to construct after the 


war, we must build on the foundations that exist, not in the 
air. 


There are many dangers. Chief of all is the danger of war 
psychology, with its blind passions and self-deceptions. It is 
strikingly absent now. The leaders of the country, from Lord 
Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain to Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, 
and on to the chiefs of the Opposition, could every one of 
them at this moment be trusted to aim at a sober and un- 
vindictive peace. But who can foretell what the feelings of 
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the people may be when the intensive bombings begin, or 
who will be in power at the end of the war? There will be 
grounds enough for hatred before then. 

There is the danger of power politics ; the danger of seeking 
some compromise which may suit the immediate interests of 
Germany, France and Britain, while leaving the international 
anarchy of sovereign states uncorrected. It is worth remem- 
bering that, apart from objections of principle, a Europe 
consisting of many small isolated sovereign states would soon 
be a subject empire of Germany. 

There is the American illusion, not the Americans’ fault 
but ours ; the danger of being misled by wishful thinking and 
imagining that the United States are eager to take up a 
burden which they have always resolutely refused, and 
ignoring the feelings of the rest of Europe towards a prospect 
of what they call “* Anglo-Saxon domination.” Any, initiative 
coming from America must be regarded as a matter of the 
highest importance ; but it should not be either counted upon 
nor angled for. 

It is no easy enterprise that lies before us. We must ask 
the French and British peoples to endure hardships and perils 
almost unexampled in history, and at the end to emerge with 
their heads clear and their hearts not perverted by bitterness. 
Such a challenge seems almost too hard for average human 
nature to meet, yet it must be met. Let us hope that the 
leaders of the nation may have the constancy of mind required 
and be true at the end of the war to the ideals they have 
proclaimed at the beginning. In the meantime a great task 
lies before bodies like the League of Nations Union and other 
societies whose aim is Peace but who see that Peace must be 
fought for, the task of maintaining the resolution of a great 
nucleus within the nation to work and think steadily towards 
the aim not of mere victory but of victory for the sake of 


a just World Order and lasting Peace. 
GitBperT Murray. 


FRANCE AT WAR. 


IGHT million men are under arms in France. These 

figures were mentioned officially by the French Am- 

bassador to Washington. Never has there been a more 
stupendous mobilisation of the armed forces of any nation. 
How many men are serving in the German, the Polish and 
the British armies, I cannot say; but it is certain that no- 
where has the entire man-power of a nation responded so 
quickly and found its appointed place in the battalions so 
smoothly. The whole thing went like clockwork. I saw 
something of the muster in Paris, and I afterwards watched 
the formation of regiments in certain villages of France ; and 
I can therefore testify to the extraordinary efficiency of the 
military machine that was set in motion on that fatal first of 
September. Curiously, the French were by no means appre- 
hensive as they were in September of 1938. They had believed 
that the Germano-Polish dispute would be settled somehow, 
and in spite of the warnings of M. Daladier to Germany they 
were incorrigibly optimistic to the very end. It was not that 
they failed to understand the issue. They knew that what was 
at stake was not simply the future of Danzig and of the 
Corridor. The question presented itself to them as a struggle 
against the German domination of Europe. Yet they thought 
that a compromise was possible, and that it would be found. 
Certainly there was no bellicosity in the attitude of the French 
people. Even after the decree of general mobilisation was 
published, the average Frenchman was incredulous. He 
would be back in a week or two! In the almost empty 
market-place of a little town on the Saturday which preceded 
the declaration of war—almost empty because the men had 
received marching orders, and because vehicles had been 
requisitioned—the conversation was comparatively cheerful. 
Every year—every six months—the alarm had been sounded, 
and yet nothing that seemed to touch French interests 
immediately had happened. Last year there had even been a 
partial mobilisation, followed by a demobilisation. The cry 
of “ Wolf!” had been raised so often that there was no 
particular reason to suppose it was true this time. On a 
dozen occasions we had been told—especially during the 
fighting in Spain—that we were within two fingers of war ; 
and the Frenchman had learned to shrug his shoulders. 
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Foreign affairs had begun to bore him. Hitler’s threats were 
not taken too seriously. 

And yet, throughout that chequered summer, the menace 
of war had grown plainer and plainer. It began with the 
entry of Hitler into Prague. The average easy-going French- 
man was prepared to admit that the Germans had a good 
case, though their methods were wrong, until they suddenly 
decided to incorporate Moravia and Bohemia, and to vassalise 
Slovakia. Here was an action that could not be justified on 
any moral ground. It was a purely arbitrary exercise of force. 
Then it was that the great European crisis began. The British 
stiffened, and perhaps it may be said changed their policy. 
Henceforward they would resist violence. They took their 
stand on the Polish question—not that they were opposed to 
negotiations, but that they were opposed to unilateral 
revision of the statute of Danzig and to modifications of 
territorial dispositions by violence. They decided that Poland 
alone should be judge of her vital interests, and that whenever 
they were touched the British would unreservedly aid the 
Poles. Here was a startling innovation, and it should have 
made the position crystal-clear. The French Government 
repeated the assurances of England, and left no doubt as to 
its intentions. Moreover, the French masses approved the 
Government’s emphatic statements. In 1938 many voices 
were raised in favour of a settlement at almost any price. In 
1939 these voices were stilled. There was virtually no opposi- 
tion to the new policy of firmness. In these conditions it 
seemed to me, as an experienced diplomatic observer, that 
war was inevitable. Neither side could retreat. Seldom has 
it been possible to predict the date of a war with such cer- 
tainty. It might therefore be thought that the French people, 
well aware of these facts, were also convinced of the imminence 
of the settling day. Somewhat to my surprise it was not so, 
Last year they were anxious; this year they were cheerful. 
They went off on their holidays joyfully, and disinterested 
themselves in the problem whose solution was to be so 
terrible. 

So much for the state of mind of the French people. It may 
be highly important hereafter to put it on record. They felt 
not the slightest ill-will against Germany. They were not only 
prepared for a pacific settlement, but they expected such a 
settlement. In this they under-estimated the aggressiveness 
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of Hitler, but it is to their credit that they were complacent _ 
still. It may be that the advisers of Hitler remarked this 
apparent indifference, and in their turn miscalculated the 
French capacity for sudden awakening. For when the decisive 
moment came there was complete unanimity in the deter- 
mination of the French people as well as of the French 
Government. They recognised Germany again as the enemy 
with whom they had an age-old feud, and they responded to 
the appeal of M. Daladier without hesitation and without 
demur. 

Yet they had had a moment of anger when they realised — 
that Russia once more had betrayed them. They ought, of 
course, had they looked at the map, had they studied the 
diplomatic situation, to have perceived that this Russian 
desertion was the determining factor of war—that the 
Russo-German alliance (for such it practically is) meant that 
Germany would go ahead. The volte-face provoked disgust, 
but not dismay. The French had long been taught to believe 
in the good intentions of Russia. They were prepared to 
forget the betrayal of Brest-Litovsk—though the betrayal of 
Brest-Litovsk, the Russo~German rapprochement at Rapallo, 
the subsequent secret treaty of Stresemann and Krestenski, 
confirmed by Hitler, were all the work of the same régime as 
mocked the British and French negotiators this year and 
secretly prepared the treaty of Moscow. If one would excuse 
the French workers for their aberration—shared, indeed, by 
British Ministers—one should recall that the whole of Euro- 
pean politics had been falsely viewed from the absurd stand- 
point of so-called “ ideology.” 

Particularly since 1935 we had been fighting against some 
nebulous thing we called Fascism, and we were prepared to 
accept as ally some equally nebulous thing we called Com- 
munism. How many blunders have been made because of 
these terminological inexactitudes which caught the fancy 
of the masses, it would need many pages to recount. One of 
the most important—apart from the alliance with Germany 
which we forced on Italy, and which enabled Germany to 
march from triumph to triumph and to feel herself, in the 
end, strong enough for any adventure—was the political 
combination known in France as the Front Populaire. It 
won the 1936 elections and gave Socialism control of France. 
That in itself might have had no serious results, but 
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unfortunately the Communist party, more than seventy in 
numbers in the Chamber, was allowed to exercise a deplorable 
and virtually unrestrained influence on French life. Nobody 

dared oppose the Communists, who took their instructions 
quite openly from Moscow. They dominated the trade 
unions. They provoked strikes on an immense scale, they 
continually agitated, they weakened the moral of the country 
and reduced its military forces to the lowest levels, particu- 
larly in the branch of aviation. At the same time they were 
constantly endeavouring to involve France in a war which 
would have been engaged in the most unfavourable condi- 
tions. They became the ultra-patriots—these internation- 
alists were now the nationalists, the fire-eaters, though they 
had deprived France of arms. At the end of last year, two 
months after Munich, they went too far: they threatened a 
general strike. It was then that the reaction set in. France, 
in serious mood, set to work to recover her place among the 
nations. M. Daladier restored order. The finances were put 
on a sound basis. The wheels of industry began to turn. 
Military aviation was brought back to its former standard. 
A sense of discipline returned. 

Nevertheless, the illusions about Russia remained, and if 
the Confédération Générale du Travail lost its effectives, the 
Communists were still powerful. Many voices in France 
protested against the attempt to form an Anglo-Franco- 
Russian alliance, foreseeing failure and suspecting treason. 
But, on the other hand, there were many others who, without 
the smallest caution, would have given anything to Russia. 
Then came the revelation that Russia was in connivance 
with Germany, had long had a tacit understanding, and now 
at a vital moment publicly proclaimed its accord with the 
nation that had founded the anti-Komintern league ! All the 
“ ideological ” masks fell. Under cover of them the character, 
the interests, the ambitions, of the different countries of 
Europe had remained unchanged, had been purely nation- 
alist. The effect in France was startling. The Communist 
party found that in working for Russia it had been working 
for Germany, and in working against Italy it had, from the 
French viewpoint, made a disastrous mistake. The ghastly 
comedy of the civil war in Spain came to everybody’s mind, 
and every Frenchman saw that had the Communists won in 
Spain the Pyrenees frontier would have been a grave peril 
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to France. In short, the Communist party, which has done — 


such grievous harm to France, is now utterly discredited, 
probably for ever. Nothing served more to whip up French 
energies than this second Brest-Litovsk. It was seen that, 
after all, the principal enemy to French conceptions of life 
was the inhuman totalitarian state notion which deprives 
individuals of liberty and subjects them to the tyranny of an 
iron régime which is fundamentally the same whether it is 
German or Russian. The Russian variant of the régime had 
for some years been the more dangerous because it operated 
inside France; but the German variant was now more 
dangerous because it sought to acquire by military might the 
hegemony of Europe. The French at the same time put a 
complete stop to the operations of the first, and went grimly 
into the struggle with the second. 

As soon as it was really appreciated that Germany meant 
to obtain whatever she set her heart on by fire and sword if 
needs be, there was a supreme resolve to oppose her by all 
the means of which France can dispose. M. Daladier has 
explained in clear language the French sentiment. It is not 
the question of Danzig which moves the French: it is the 
question of the life and liberty of Poland. ‘‘ With the life 
and liberty of Poland—that is to say, of thirty-three millions 
of human beings—the destiny of other peoples of Europe is 
in cause. Our destiny is in cause. If for want of perspicacity 
or by cowardice we allow the peoples to succumb one after 
the other, then, after having repudiated our pledges, betrayed 
our ideals, misunderstood our vital interests, we would find 
ourselves without honour, without friends, without support, 
when the enterprise of domination of Europe turns against 
us. It should be added that the inevitable assault against 
France would then come when Germany disposes of greater 
resources than those which to-day might menace our coun- 
try.” Thus it is clearly seen that France cannot simply stand 
aside on the plea that the Polish affair does not concern her. 
This is not a “ preventive war” in the sense that France is 
fighting to-day because she thinks the conditions are better 
than they will be to-morrow; that kind of “ preventive 
war” has always been condemned by men of goodwill, for 
it makes abstraction of all the many possibilities of settle- 
ment other than by force of arms. But the case to-day is 
different. Certainly we are entitled to think, as the French 
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Prime Minister says, of the conditions in which we would 
confront Germany to-morrow, but those conditions would be 
produced by the repudiation of pledges which, so far as 
France is concerned, are of long standing. To brush them 
aside in present circumstances would be tantamount to the 
abdication of France as a power to be respected in Europe. 
The unwisdom of brushing aside these long-standing pledges, 
is all the clearer in that France undoubtedly felt some share 
in her non-fulfilment of her explicit pledges to Czecho- 
Slovakia. Excuses may be found for our treatment of 
Czecho-Slovakia ; but none could be found now for similar 
behaviour, and the influence and the prestige of France 
would be fatally diminished were she to make no effort on 
behalf of Poland. It is true that France’s relations with 
Poland have not always been easy, much less cordial, and 
that Poland’s conduct has not always been approved; but 
in this hour of trial there is no room for secondary considera- 
tions—the central fact is that Poland is attacked and that 
France is obliged by her alliance to go to her assistance. 
Every possible attempt has been made by Germany to 
separate France and England. The quarrel has been repre- 
sented as principally an Anglo-German quarrel, since it was 
England who took the initiative of negotiations with Germany 
and who conducted them to the tragic end, as is seen by the 
British White Book. France so far as is admitted played a 
less active rdle and merely waited for the result of British 
negotiations, though keeping in close contact and giving her 
approval to the British moves. Here is a point on which 
German propaganda seeks to construct the theory that 
France, who has been assured that Alsace-Lorraine is defin- 
itely surrendered by Germany and that Germany has no 
direct quarrel with her, is fighting British battles—though, 
as we have observed, France’s pledges to Poland were given 
long before Britain’s. Something is being made too of the 
difference of the time at which Britain declared war and in 
which France found herself at war. I confess I do not under- 
stand why the same hour should not have been chosen—that 
seems to be a minor mistake in tactics—but of the solidarity 
of France and Great Britain no doubt whatever exists. 
France indeed is much more deeply engaged than England, 
since she has thrown the whole of her man-power into the fray, 
not in successive stages but at once, and has subordinated 
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the organisation of the ordinary civil services to the 
requirements of this immense army. In writing for English 
readers, that is the most important fact in my eyes: that 
France has called up all her available men immediately, 
regardless of the conveniences of civilians. There is no 
reservation ; no cry of “ Business as usual.” Motor cars of 
all sorts and sizes have been requisitioned. Very few delivery 
vans and transport lorries have been left in private hands. — 
It has therefore become impossible for many thousands of | 
small firms—quite apart from the absence of employer and 
employed—to carry on. They have no alternative but to 
close, presumably for the duration of the war. I wish I could 
bring home to English readers the total character of this 
French plunge into war. There is no question of specialised 
forces alone, on the sea or in the air, operating against 
Germany, while the rest of the population goes about its 
lawful occupations. No, the whole of the formidable and 
overwhelming territorial forces, on a scale that we have 
hardly begun to conceive in England, are on the march. 
There are no exemptions from the general obligations on 
grounds of privilege. I have myself lodged a curé who had 
put on the uniform of lieutenant, and the Father Superior of 
a seminary who hurried to take his place as an ordinary 
soldier, still clad in the robes of a Franciscan. My neighbour, 
a widow who works her farm, has seen off her three sons, and 
I do not know who is now to do the necessary jobs. Engineers 
and writers and doctors of my acquaintance are mobilised, 
and shopkeepers have gone off after putting up their shutters. 
There will gradually be a readjustment, for the civil life of the 
country must continue; but what I wish to emphasise is 
that absolutely nothing has stood in the way of the putting 
of the country, in its entirety, on a war footing. 

It is not my purpose to enter here into questions of strategy. 
It is not for me to ask what will be done with all these millions 
of men. Yet, on the face of things, the war is very different 
from the war of 1914, when Germany broke through Belgium, 
and there was a long line across France, frequently in move- 
ment, and even when it was stabilised into a line of trenches 
by no means impregnable to attack on one side or the other. 
But, this time, Germany has taken pains to neutralise all the 
countries around her—Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria, 
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Rumania, Russia, and the Baltic States. There remains 
therefore only the Ligne Maginot, from Luxembourg to 
Switzerland, and the Siegfried Line, both of which are 
supposed to be impregnable. According to a German broad- 
cast, the Germans have learned the lesson of Verdun, where 
they battered their best troops to pieces against French 
fortifications. It would seem therefore that their object will 
be to produce a stalemate in the West, and to defeat Poland 
quickly. There will, of course, be a “ certain liveliness ” in 
the air and on the seas, but it is difficult to imagine that 
these air and sea incidents will be decisive. We may expect 
some new factor to be introduced before the war is over, but 
it is not my business here to indulge in speculation. My 
business is rather to give my testimony to the magnificent 
spirit of the French people in this extraordinary upheaval of 
all their customs and ways of living. They are far graver 
than in 1914. They remember what war means—its hideous 
toll of human life, of human liberty, of human decency, of 
human civilisation. And they have no illusions about the 
future. It seems highly probable that we must not expect 
ever again to return to the conditions we have known. 
Everything is in the melting-pot and what will come out of it 
can hardly be guessed. But this is sure: that the French 
people who, from time to time, seem to incur the reproach of 
frivolity and irresponsibility, are in reality the most sober 
and the most courageous people in Europe. Nowhere do I 
hear complaints or vain repinings. Everywhere there is a 
determination to adapt themselves to the new conditions, 
and to do whatever is conceived to be their duty. Such a 
people, with such a spirit, cannot disappoint the hopes we 
try to retain in the destiny of mankind. 
SistEY HuppDLEsTon. 
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LMOST with a sense of relief on September 3rd, 1939, | 
Ate« British and French Governments accepted the © 
transition from the shadow to the substance of war. _ 
The shadow had for many months become increasingly | 
formidable. At last we at any rate knew where we were. 
Ever since the British and French Governments gave their 
pledge to Poland at the end of March, the war had become 
‘Inevitable unless Herr Hitler gave up his insane designs. 
Instead he made it abundantly clear that he had no such 
intention. There is hardly any need to recapitulate the steps 
whereby the inevitability of war was consummated. The full 
correspondence has been published in a British White Paper 
(Miscellaneous No. 8, 1939, Cmd. 6102). From those docu- 
ments it is clear beyond the slightest possibility of misunder- 
standing that Herr Hitler had made up his mind at all costs 
to go to war. 

The most cynical of all the devices used by him was revealed 
the very day before he invaded Poland. A week earlier, in 
answer to M. Daladier’s last appeal for peace, Herr Hitler 
had argued crazily that his “method” enabled him “to 
solve problems without bloodshed ” and also “ relieved the 
statesmen of other nations of having to explain this revision 
[of European frontiers] to their own people.” To attempt to 
unravel the mental processes of Herr Hitler is to plunge 
morbidly into an exploration of mental disease. Having 
explained his “ bloodless ” technique, he broadcast late at 
night on August 31st what he said had been proposals made 
to Poland for a settlement of the dispute; declared that as 
those proposals had not been accepted, they therefore must 
be considered as having been “ rejected,” and within six 
hours his troops had started the offensive. Those “ pro- 
posals ”” had not been communicated to anybody. What is 
interesting, perhaps, is that he considered it necessary to 
embellish what was just a downright lie. The embellishment 
took this form: (1) a Polish plenipotentiary (he argued) had 
been “ summoned ” to Berlin to receive proposals ; (2) when 
he came, and not before, those proposals would be revealed to 
him ; (3) that plenipotentiary would be required to accept 
the proposals, whatever they might be, without reference to 
Warsaw; (4) the plenipotentiary did not come; (5) therefore 
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the proposals had been in effect “ rejected.” In short, 
Herr Hitler’s lies were now directed solely towards deceiving 
the German people, towards persuading them that there was 
something to be said for the war he had determined to wage. 
The fact that the British and French ultimatums, delivered 
in Berlin after the invasion of Poland, were not even answered 
until they had expired and the war had begun, was wholly 
consonant with his technique: because the German people 
knew nothing of them. 

Except in one essential matter, we are all proved wrong 
impartially. It has been a common argument for twenty 
years that if in 1914 the British Government had declared 
outright that it would go to war in the event of a German 
invasion of Belgium, then the war would have been averted. 
In 1939 the British Government did declare outright, and 
repeated it up to the very outbreak of the war, that if 
Germany invaded Poland we should go to war in her. defence. 
Again the war was not averted. 

There is no room even for controversy about the nature of 
the British pledge to Poland. On August 22nd last Mr. 
Chamberlain wrote a letter to Herr Hitler which began thus : 
** Your Excellency will have already heard of certain measures 
taken by His Majesty’s Government, and announced in the 
Press and on the wireless this evening. These steps have, in 
the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, been rendered 
necessary by the military movements which have been 
reported from Germany, and by the fact that apparently the 
announcement of a German-Soviet Agreement is taken in 
some quarters in Berlin to indicate that intervention by 
Great Britain on behalf of Poland is no longer a contingency 
that need be reckoned with. No greater mistake could be 
made. Whatever may prove to be the nature of the German- 
Soviet Agreement, it cannot alter Great Britain’s obligation to 
Poland which His Majesty’s Government have stated in public 
repeatedly and plainly, and which they are determined to fulfil. 
It has been alleged that, if His Majesty’s Government had 
made their position more clear in 1914, the great catastrophe 
would have been avoided. Whether or not there is any force in 
that allegation, His Majesty’s Government are resolved that on 
this occasion there shall be no such tragic misunderstanding.” 

Though the diplomatic tacticians are thus proved im- 
partially wrong, and again we look back on irreparable 
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history, we again look forward to the time when another peace 
will have to be made. Whether the new war last one month, 
one year, or one hundred years, at the end there will still 
have to be a settlement of the issues with which it started, 
plus many more. The lives lost, the health impaired, the 
property destroyed, will in one sense be as totally wasted as 
the corresponding cost of the last war is now proved to have 
been wasted. Only in one sense. The essential matter above 
referred to remains impregnably true. The present war is not 
likely to end until either Britain and France are defeated, or 
Herr Hitler is crushed as the Kaiser was crushed before him. 
In his old age, from his obscure unhappiness in a Dutch 
retreat, the one-time Kaiser looks upon the dual repetition 
of a German war and a German war lord. He cannot escape 
from the past. In essential things it is not possible for a man 
to deceive himself or to escape from what he knows to be the 
facts. So it is with all of us. 

It is too late to invoke good sense, even though the hope 
lingers that something may yet cut short what only too 
probably looks like the horrible certainty of a long and 
stubborn war. It is not too late to face the essential facts. In 
war-time the truth is weak and does not prevail. Alleged facts 
are manufactured, as shells are manufactured, for an ex- 
clusively belligerent purpose. The private manufacture of 
facts, as of armaments, is no longer allowed. The government 
in all countries is a dictator over the lives, the minds and the 
means of peoples, and over what they shall be allowed to 
know. But the soul of peoples is always free. When the soul 
speaks, only the truth is spoken. It cannot be that any man 
should have passed through the last war and should now face 
the present war without knowing in his soul that the only real 
enemy of mankind is man’s own wickedness, and that 
the wickedness is general in its origin. He also knows that 
wickedness is little else than selfishness. The penalty of 
wickedness is automatic. ‘‘ La pente vers soi,” as Pascal put 
it, “est le commencement de tout désordre.’ It needs no 
elaborate theology to teach us—for we all know it in our 
experience and in our reason—that a stupid and perverse 
humanity cannot escape the punishment it has prepared for 
itself. The particular occasion is not of primary importance. 
The normal supply of devils is adequate, and more than 
adequate, whenever the occasion is ripe. A quarter of a 
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century ago the Kaiser would have been impotent but for 
the fact that a stiff-necked generation was due for what it 
got. To-day Adolf Hitler would be a dormant, not an active, 
curse upon humanity, had not humanity played into his 
hands. The fact that Hitler is a selfish, godless, lying, 
cunning, cruel, evil manifestation of human mentality is 
entirely consonant with what we all know in our soul to be 
the truth: that the devil is always ready to do his part when 
the collective human race has made such havoc of its heritage 
that the penalty has to be paid. 

There are those who, being both young and inexperienced 
and as yet themselves blameless, lost their faith in God as a 
result of the last Great War. They did not see the very 
divinity of a conception which made Man his own master, 
to make or to mar. It is a coward’s part to flinch before the 
punishment he has himself invited. The real mystery is the 
revelation that God in the long run justifies a conception of 
free man, by the very attribute of freedom and all its conse- 
quences: whereby man is forced to recognise not only the 
justice but the inevitability of the hell he produces by the 
exercise of his own free will. In such a way good comes 
of the evil. The proof of so rudimentary a condition of life 
is available to all who honestly want it. It is the case—as 
the present writer knows—that in one specific case a man 
who lost his faith in God as a result of the last war, has found 
his recovered faith strengthened as a result of the present 
war: for he sees that it is not after all unjust, and that if 
man is invested by God with the sovereign disposition 
through free will of his own happiness, he cannot complain, 
indeed he must welcome it, if his freedom is absolute. It is 
indeed a measure of the Maker’s confidence in His creature 
that that creature can be left to reap his own harvest with- 
out danger to the ultimate reaction of human nature towards 
what is good and towards the voluntary, spontaneous 
rejection of what is bad. 

Maybe it will be thought appropriate for one whose 
ostensible job it is to write on “ foreign affairs,” whereby is 
meant the analysis of motives and facts in what is, though it 
ought not to be, the low business of international relations, to 
make some apology for writing instead what looks suspiciously 
like religion. The present writer would not only not resent, 
but would welcome, such a charge. The distinction between 
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“foreign affairs” and any other manifestation of human 
activity is quite unsubstantial. They are all aspects of the 
same thing. The laws are the same. It is because inter- 
national relations have always been a particular manifesta- 
tion of human activity most grossly divorced from the 
elementary truth that rules human life, that the penalty is 
the most spectacular. It is right that the nations of Europe, 
having by their godless conduct given to a devil-mobilised 
idiot like Adolf Hitler the opportunity for his congenial 
work, should suffer the consequences, and at any rate be 
proud enough not to squeal. But two such monsters in living 
memory? There will be a third, if man refuses to learn 
his lesson. 

The squealers want to have it both ways. Either man is 
free or not. If free, then he must face the consequences, 
whether in the one direction or the other. On the ground of 
intelligence, does anyone really believe that the present 
catastrophe is due to one man? Could one bad man, against 
say, two hundred million good men, really get away with it? 
The fault is not in our stars, nor in little Adolf. It is in our- 
selves. ‘‘ For what things a man shall sow, those also shall 
he reap,” is as true now as when Paul the Apostle wrote it 
to the Galatians. 

Any serious person who wishes to make a contribution to 
the sombre problem, must begin by honestly mastering the 
facts. The facts are so far gone that there is now no probable 
alternative to the uncompromising suppression of Hitlerism, 
at whatever the cost. But the smug assumption that the 
rest of us are all blameless, fighting the just fight of the 
injured innocents, with “God” on our side, leads nowhere 
except to an unending repetition of what has already afflicted 
us twice in our time. The blasphemy which invokes God’s 
blessing on the bombs of a particular side against the other 
side is merely a symptom that we have not yet begun to 
understand the situation. 

We have made one war on Hitlerism (then in the guise of 
Kaiserism) and at a horrible cost defeated it. We then 
ruined the peace because we did not even recognise the 
nature of our own achievement and the opportunity it gave 
us. If we had recognised it, we should have been able to deal 
more cleverly with the Germany that put Herr Hitler into 
prison, instead of exasperating her into throwing out such 
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men as Stresemann and Briining and invoking such men as 
Hitler and Ribbentrop. If, by the grace of a slightly better 
moral quality, we now contrive to beat the Germans for a 
second time, we shall have a second chance of dealing with 
precisely the same problem as before. The ideal of hanging 
Hitler on the nearest lamp post, while in the long run it 
might be the easiest way out for him, just as the corre- 
sponding impulse in 1919 might have been in the long run 
the easiest thing for a Kaiser now living it out to the bitter 
end, would not solve the problem. The problem is how to 
give effect to some form of unselfishness in the relations 
between nations: an appalling thought, because never so far 
in the history of mankind has there been the slightest attempt 
at any such thing on anybody’s part. Hence the periodic 
wars throughout all history. At the beginning of the present 
war the British Government has no policy except the negative 
one of crushing Hitler. Nor can there be a positive pro- 
gramme until we decide the principles which are to inspire 
it. In 1917, when the last war was in its fourth year of com- 
petitive atrocity, and when the British Government had not 
even decided what its own war aims were, Pope Benedict XV 
made a proposal. It was taken to the Kaiser by Cardinal 
Pacelli, then Archbishop of Munich, now Pope Pius XII. 
In it the Pope suggested: (1) that material force be sup- 
planted by the moral force of right ; (2) that there should be 
a simultaneous and parallel decrease of armaments ; (3) that 
international disputes be settled by arbitration ; (4) that the 
seas be guaranteed free and common to all nations ; (5) that 
both sides in advance should renounce all claims to indem- 
nities except where minor peculiar cases justified such claims ; 
(6) that all territories occupied militarily during the war 
be evacuated ; (7) that all territorial claims, such as Alsace- 
Lorraine and the Trentino, be amicably examined and in a 
conciliatory spirit, the aspirations of the people concerned 
being a relevant factor. 

Vague and inadequate as was such a proposal, and destined 
as it was in the prevailing temper to be totally ignored, it 
did at any rate remind people that a war in any case must 
end in peace terms and that people might at any rate know 
what they were dying for: and moreover it bore a striking 
resemblance in spirit to that of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points which did become the basis of the Armistice in 1918. 
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The year 1932 was a turning point for Europe. It was the 
year of the insincere disarmament conference which drove 
Germany out of the League of Nations and which finally per- 
suaded the German people to put their faith in the gangster 
methods offered them by Herr Hitler. In that year Pope 
Pius XI, who clearly saw the direction in which the nations 
were drifting, issued an encyclical summoning the world to 
prayer, penance and mortification. The encyclical was called 
Caritate Christi. It gave a diagnosis of the real causes which 
lay at the root of the international disorder, thus: the con- 
centration of national wealth into the hands of a too small 
group of a nation’s citizens; an exaggerated nationalism in 
the motive of government ; an unequal international distri- 
bution of wealth; and the revolt of man against God. He 
summarised the root cause in the famous words of St. Paul: 
“‘ The love of money is the root of all evil.” 

It is one of our commonest experiences that human 
problems are reducible to simple issues. War constitutes one 
of the biggest of human problems. The reason why not even 
a beginning of its solution has yet been made in the history 
of the world is that the indispensable prerequisite of humility 
and repentance has never been cultivated; in other words, that 
the principles of people in the mass have never been co- 
ordinated with the principles that actuate the majority of 
individuals. It is not an accident that nearly every human 
being, when you really know him, has more good than bad 
in him. The sort of rivalry and jealousy that has turned the 
German and the British people into wild beasts for half a 
century would have been impossible between any two 
individuals in the world. In the mass, people seem to take 
the quality of the lowest rather than the highest. It is 
obvious that a settlement of the Anglo-French-German con- 
troversy cannot be made unless there is some attempt at 
justice and mutual tolerance as its basis. That is the real 
clue to the problem of saving the German people from Hitler. 

It is equally obvious that such a thing is impossible unless 
nations are willing to admit their own faults. No nation in 
the history of the world has ever admitted its faults. If we 
are to start talking about peace and the admission of faults, 
the only businesslike approach is to start with ourselves. It 
is not even necessary to examine the moral defects of Herr 
Hitler, for the world is full of authorities on that subject. 
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Before an Englishman can begin to examine his own country’s 
record, he must rise above the routine diplomatic irrelevancy 
of face-saving. The saving of faces is always the pons asinorum 
of high diplomacy. “ Mea culpa, mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa” would be a better instrument of international har- 
mony than that which substitutes “ twa” for “ mea.” What 
Englishman in his heart would not, if he could, revert to the 
European situation which existed before 1914? Yet how 
many Englishmen would at this moment be prepared to 
pocket their national pride and say : “‘ We were wrong in 1914 
to join issue with Germany; we were wrong in I9gIg to 
impose upon Germany the conditions imposed by the Treaty 
of Versailles ; therefore we are prepared to revert to the 
Status quo ante 1914”? 

In truth, as the same old war of 1914-18 is now in process 
of being fought all over again, national prestige being again 
engaged, it is almost a waste of breath for anyone to suggest 
that we start using our reason instead of our guns. Yet five 
years hence, or whenever it may be, if we win the war, we 
shall have to frame a peace policy. Suppose for the sake of 
argument we do nothing more than reconstitute Poland, the 
Corridor, the Free State of Danzig, the former Czecho- 
Slovakia and Austria, are we not again asking for an insane 
repetition of what has already happened twice? If by con- 
trast we have some alternative methods, why not think them 
out at the beginning rather than at the end of the war, 
especially if thereby we might make a short cut to the end of 
the war itself? 

The tactical principle therein involved is already admitted. 
On the very first day of the present war British aeroplanes 
flew over German territory and dropped 6,000,000 leaflets 
containing (in German) this message to the German people: 
“Warning. A Message from Great Britain. German men and 
women. The Government of the Reich have with cold 
deliberation forced war upon Great Britain. They have done 
so knowing that it must involve mankind in a calamity worse 
than that of 1914. The assurances of peaceful intentions the 
Fiihrer gave to you and to the world in April have proved as 
worthless as his words at the Sportpalast last September, 
when he said: ‘ We have no more territorial claims to make 
in Europe.’ Never has Government ordered subjects to their 
death with less excuse. This war is utterly unnecessary. 
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Germany was in no way threatened or deprived of justice. 
Was she not allowed to re-enter the Rhineland, to achieve 
the Anschluss, and to take back the Sudeten Germans in 
peace? Neither we nor any other nation would have sought 
to limit her advance, so long as she did not violate independent _ 
non-German peoples. Every German ambition—just to 
others—might have been satisfied through friendly negotia- 
tion. President Roosevelt offered you both peace with honour 
and the prospect of prosperity. Instead your rulers have 
condemned you to the massacre, miseries and privations of 
a war they cannot even hope to win. It is not us, but you, 
they have deceived. For years their iron censorship has kept 
from you truths that even uncivilised peoples know. It has 
imprisoned your minds in, as it were, a concentration camp. 
Otherwise they would not have dared to misrepresent the 
combination of peaceful peoples to secure peace as hostile 
encirclement. We had no enmity against you, the German 
people. This censorship has also concealed from you that you 
have not the means to sustain protracted warfare. Despite 
crushing taxation you are on the verge of bankruptcy. Our 
resources and those of our allies in men, arms and supplies 
are immense. We are too strong to break by blows, and we 
could wear you down inexorably. You, the German people, 
can, if you will, insist on peace at any time. We also desire 
peace and are prepared to conclude it with any peace-loving 
Government in Germany.” 

A childish manceuvre perhaps; but it showed that the 
British Government at any rate appreciated the value of 
propaganda. If instead of dropping such “ talky-talk,” 
devoid of substance, we had dropped a detailed peace pro- 
posal, there might have been some chance of its having an 
effect. 

What peace proposals, then, at the present stage could be 
suggested ? The Treaty of Versailles is manifestly very dead. 
It would obviously be unpractical for the British Government 
to drop leaflets over German territory making precise terri- 
torial suggestions. What would be possible, for instance, 
would be for the British Government to state frankly and 
openly that it would be willing to abide by the settlement of 
every territorial question in Europe by plebiscite, the 
plebiscite to be taken when all armies had been evacuated 
and the territory in dispute had been placed, for the purpose 
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of the plebiscite, under the full control of a neutral, impartial 
non-European Great Power (say, the United States); that 
when the territorial questions had been thus settled there 
should be constituted by the States thus determined a new 
European League of Nations with full powers to settle every 
other question whatsoever. It would be essential to the 
success of such a European League of Nations that each of 
the five European Great Powers—Germany, France, Italy, 
Russia and Great Britain—should be members. 

It goes without saying that such a proposal (or indeed any 
proposal) would at once be riddled with objections and 
criticisms from every side. Yet it would be something 
definite. It might re-establish at any rate a machinery of 
discussion. It might, moreover, clearly establish a pacific 
field for the operation of power-politics. For instance: if 
Germany, Italy and Russia were agreed on a given'project 
they would achieve that project, because they would outvote 
Britain and France. The project itself might be intrinsically 
bad. But it is the case anyhow that projects are decided by 
superior strength, and the trial of strength would better be 
enacted within a League of Nations Council Chamber than on 
the field of battle. And need we be so certain that Italy and 
Russia would both be on Germany’s side? Russian solidarity 
with Germany would be more likely to drive out Italy. 

A good deal of nonsense is normally talked about the small 
States. It never was the case, and is not likely ever to be the 
case, that any small State can survive except by the leave of 
Great Powers. In our time Czechoslovakia was created by 
two Great Powers, France and Britain, by virtue of their 
supremacy in force over a third Great Power, Germany. 
When that third Great Power again became strong enough, 
Czechoslovakia was destroyed. The main weakness of Franco- 
British policy after the last war was the assumption that 
Germany, an intrinsically strong Power, could be treated, in 
the game of power-politics, as if she were a weak Power. The 
only title of France and Britain to their colonial possessions 
was that of military strength. Logically and by that criterion 
Germany was entitled to colonial possessions. Having been 
deprived of her pre-war colonies in Africa as the result of war 
—the only arbiter in such matters—she had no remaining 
claim to her former African possessions. But the essential 
problem remained, that Germany as a strong Great Power 
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could not be denied on all the traditional rules of high 
diplomacy, of world possessions commensurate with her 
prestige, unless France and Great Britain were prepared 
again to defeat her in war. If she is again defeated in war, 
the same problem will still remain. 

It looks, therefore, as if the first step towards an accom- 
modation between the Great Powers in Europe must be a 
recognition of the fact that Great Powers, like murder, will 
out. Things being what they are and what they will be, why 
should we seek to deceive ourselves ? 

When the last war started there was no such thing as the 
broadcasting through the air of the spoken word. The 
peoples of the belligerent countries had to wait for the next 
morning’s newspapers for information. The information 
itself came more slowly from the various centres. The 
difference now is not only an incomparably quicker mobilisa- 
tion of national forces and of general organisation in the 
several belligerent countries—for the heads of Governments 
can at a moment’s notice reach the entire population—but an 
added instrument of war of incalculable power. 

It is a fact accepted on every side that the present war, for 
the first time in history, will be decided by civilian nerves and 
by effective propaganda. It is the moral of the non-combatant 
men, women and children, rather than of the fighting services, 
that will bring defeat or victory: not only because the war 
itself is carried to the civilian population by actual bombing 
from the air, but because civilian nerves can be strained even 
without actual bombing. So far as Britain and Germany were 
concerned the war started at 11 a.m. on Sunday, September 
3rd. At 11.15 a.m.—fifteen minutes after the start of the war 
—while an intensive evacuation of three-quarters of a million 
women, children and hospital patients from London was in 
progress, an air raid warning was sounded and there was a 
general rush to shelter. At 3 a.m. the following night there 
was another air raid warning, the all-clear being sounded an 
hour later. At 7 a.m. on the Wednesday morning a third 
warning sent the population to underground shelter for an 
hour and a half. Yet there had been no attempted raid on 
any of those occasions. It followed that an enemy by merely 
sending a couple of “ bogy” aeroplanes could play havoc 
with civilian nerves and prevent good sleep. Even though 
such a technique could not indefinitely be continued—for 
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the air raid warning system could be adjusted so as to 
obviate unnecessary scares—yet it served to show the 
potential scope for war on nerves. 

Another example of the like technique came from Poland 
in the first week of the war. On Friday, September 8th, 
German agents succeeded in throwing the Warsaw broad- 
casting station out of order for six hours. The Germans 
thereupon started broadcasting in the Polish language on the 
Warsaw wavelength from the wireless station at Katowice, 
announcing the fall of Warsaw. They even broadcast “ noises 
off” to suggest the booming of guns over the broadcasting 
station itself. The manceuvre failed, and the Poles recaptured 
the control of their own broadcasting. This was a new form 
of war in the air. Similarly, on Saturday, September gth, 
Field-Marshal Goering made a speech in Berlin, the particular 
lies of which need not be chronicled, but which six German 
short-wave radio stations succeeded during the following 
night in transmitting to various parts of the world in French, 
English, Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, Hungarian, Serbian 
and Polish versions. 

A glance at the map will show that the scope for military 
activity is as restricted as the scope for propaganda is wide. 
If Poland should be conquered, the open field of operations 
on land may be confined to the German-French frontier 
where the Siegfried and Maginot lines are probably impreg- 
nable. There remains the slow war of starvation by blockade 
at sea. 

The obviously greatest scope for war is propaganda. In 
this field the characteristic German stupidity opens interesting 
possibilities. The stupid pact with Russia knocked out Japan, 
Italy and Spain as allies : the two last-mentioned for Catholic 
reasons. If British diplomacy, taking advantage of its good 
luck in failing to achieve a godless pact with Russia, were to 
be clever about Italy, the loyalty of Jugoslavia and Rumania 
to our cause would be ensured, and Russia’s inevitable 
double-crossing of Germany would be accelerated, as would 
the Czecho-Slovak and Polish revolts. The propagandist 
weapon is probably the most effective in the British armoury. 

Grorcre GLascow. 


September 12th, 1939. 


POLAND'S -GEADE ES: 


HE leaders of the Third Reich are only too well known 
to the world. The true characters of the small group of 
men who have subjugated the German people and whose 
ambition it is to subjugate the whole of Europe, are no secret 
to anyone, except, perhaps, to the German people itself. 
Very little is known about the leaders of the first European 
country to oppose itself to the plague of Hitlerism and its 
gospel of violence, the country which is to-day suffering so 
terribly for its courage. Yet the men who guide the destinies _ 
of the Polish people and whom fate has appointed to lead 
the struggle of the civilised world against the barbarism of 
the Nazi Reich, deserve to be better known. 

The head of the Polish State, President Ignacy Moscicki, 
is, like all Poles, an ardent patriot, but no politician. He was 
a scientific chemist, inventor and university professor when, 
at the request of the late Marshal Pilsudski, he reluctantly 
agreed to become President of the Polish Republic. President 
Moscicki is 72 years old, but his slim figure and alert manner 
give him a wonderfully youthful appearance. His features 
reflect kindness and nobility of character, which are combined 
with a great modesty. The desire for power, the ambition to 
play a dominant rdle even among his own people, are foreign 
to his nature. The First Citizen of Poland is of a retiring 
disposition, and although by virtue of his office he embodies 
the power of the State he has always endeavoured to avoid 
display. 

Ignacy Moscicki was born on December Ist, 1867, in a small 
village near Plock in Northern Poland, and studied at the 
Technical High School in Riga. From the year 1892 he 
participated in the organisation of the Polish National Move- 
ment which was, of course, illegal under the then Tsarist 
régime. Eventually young Moscicki was obliged to flee the 
country and came to England, where he met and contracted 
a firm friendship with Joseph Pilsudski who was also living 
in exile in London. Moscicki completed his studies at the 
Technical College in Finsbury and also did a great deal of 
work at the Patent Office Library. In the year 1897 he was 
appointed assistant to Professor J. Kowalski at the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, where he made a number of impor- 
tant chemical inventions. In 1912 Moscicki became Professor 
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of electro-chemistry and electro-physics at the Technical 
High School in Lwow, Poland, and it was here that he 
definitely established his scientific fame. In 1926 the nation, 
through Pilsudski, invited him to become President of the 
Republic. During his first term of seven years President 
Moscicki became so popular that in 1933 he was obliged, 
against his will, to agree to serve for a further term. His 
popularity extends to the national minorities of Poland who 
have convinced themselves that freedom and equality are 
articles of faith with the President. Nor, remarkably enough, 
has President Moscicki neglected his scientific work, despite 
the burden of his official duties. He has found time and 
energy not only to engage in further chemical research, but 
also to lay the foundations of a Polish chemical industry. 
At present this kindly patriot, whose life has been governed 
by the twin passions of patriotism and love of science, must 
bend all his energies to foster in the Polish people the spirit 
of resistance against brutal aggression, and however unfav- 
ourable the military situation of Poland may be at the 
moment, he is convinced that Right will triumph against 
Might. 

The youthful vigour of Poland is fully represented by 
Eduard Smigly-Rydz, Marshal of Poland and Inspector 
General of her Armed Forces. He is a living symbol of the 
Polish nation, its calm, unostentatious pride, its self-control 
and unflinching courage, its iron determination in the 
struggle which has been forced upon Poland, and its firm 
faith in ultimate victory. Smigly-Rydz is a true soldier, but 
unlike the military robots of the Third Reich he possesses 
both humanity and culture. Hitler or Goering cannot boast 
of having had any scientific interests at any time, but Smigly- 
Rydz was a student of philosophy at Cracow University, 
and he was also a talented student at the Academy of Arts 
in that city. Painting is still his great hobby. Incidentally, 
many other leading Poles have close associations with Art 
and Literature, including lyrical poetry. The romantic spirit 
of the Polish people, as expressed in great men like Mickiewicz, 
Slowacki, Krasinski and Norwid, is to-day experiencing a 
revival in resurgent Poland. The military education of the 
Polish army leaders, and therefore also that of Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz, has not consisted in robot-like drill but, con- 
sistently with the conception of Pilsudski as bequeathed to 
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his disciples and people, in devoted service to the people 
and the State; it is an expression of the spirit of resistance, 
entirely unconnected with the Prussian worship of militarism 
which has degenerated into a veritable idolatry of force under 
Hitler. Smigly-Rydz is characterised by clearness both in 
speech and action ; he is a plain man, honest in purpose and 
frank in expression. It was probably on account of these 
qualities that Pilsudski on his deathbed entrusted to him 
that which was dearest to him—the command of the young 
_ army of a young people. 

Eduard Smigly-Rydz was born in 1886 in Brzezany, a 
small town in South-Eastern Poland. In the year 1912 he 
joined the “ Strzelec” (“ Rifleman ”’), a patriotic organisa- 
tion, and upon the outbreak of the world war he joined 
Pilsudski’s Legion, becoming a close collaborator and friend 
of his leader. After the world war he commanded one of the 
Polish armies against the Bolsheviks who had invaded 
Poland. On May trzth, 1935, the day Pilsudski died, Smigly- 
Rydz was appointed Inspector General of the Armed Forces, 
while on November 11th, 1936, he attained the highest rank 
in the Polish Army as ‘“‘ Marshal of Poland.” However, the 
supreme commander of the Polish Army is more than a 
military leader; in effect he is also head of the State, in 
accordance with the tradition established by Pilsudski, and 
as the latter’s successor; and Smigly-Rydz’s headship is 
recognised with wholehearted enthusiasm by the entire 
Polish people. Nor does this lead to any sort of conflict 
between Smigly-Rydz and the President. On the contrary, 
it is a well known fact that the Marshal of Poland and the 
President collaborate in the most friendly and harmonious 
manner in’ the service of their country, which is the sole 
concern of both, as both are devoid of all personal ambition. 
Incidentally, the Polish word “smigly” means “ alert ” 
and, indeed, alertness is a characteristic quality of Smigly- 
Rydz, as the world will probably learn to know in the course 
of the present struggle. 

The best known of the Polish leaders is Colonel Joseph 
Beck, Foreign Secretary of the Polish Republic. He is, in 
fact, one of the most interesting personalities on the world 
stage to-day, and history will certainly not deny him the 
quality of genius. Colonel Beck is one of the youngest states- 
men in the world. When in the year 1932 he moved into the 
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Wierzbowa, the Polish Foreign Office in Warsaw, he was 
barely 38 years old. Both his personality and his policy are 
forceful, determined and purposeful. One thing is clear— 
even to those who at one time were in doubt as to the objects 
of Beck’s policy—and that is that he has never had any other 
concern than to serve the interests of Poland as an inde- 
pendent state and a rising Great Power. So long as this was 
possible he endeavoured with masterly skill to keep the 
balance between Poland’s Eastern and Western neighbours. 
But when it became clear that Hitler’s voracity was directed 
against Poland, Beck changed his country’s foreign policy 
completely. He realised that this was no time to “ keep the 
balance” but to act, and to act strongly, regardless of any 
momentary danger, in order to accomplish the ultimate 
downfall of Hitlerism. Without a moment’s hesitation he 
chose the right course. It was he who, after Hitler’s “‘ peace- 
ful” conquests in Central Europe, met his demands on 
Poland with a determined “ No!” It is in a large measure 
due to Colonel Beck that a powerful alliance is now in being 
which has declared war on Hitlerism and will undoubtedly 
encompass its destruction. 

Beck is a dreamer, a poet of statesmanship who likes to 
play with pictures of the future. But he is no gambler, nor 
has he, even in his imagination, ever left the terra firma of 
political realities. With President Moscicki and Smigly-Rydz, 
he is one of the trio to whom Poland’s thirty-six million 
inhabitants look with perfect confidence. He, too, devoted 
his youth to study and patriotic work. He was born in 
Warsaw in the year 1894, inheriting a bent for political life 
from his father, a lawyer, who was Under-Secretary of State 
in the Ministry of the Interior. From early childhood Beck 
knew what it meant to have to submit to oppression, and 
lived in an atmosphere of ardent patriotism whose practical 
object was to regain the independence of Poland. He studied 
in Krakow, Lwow and Vienna. In 1914 he answered the 
call of Pilsudski, entered the Polish Legion, and fought 
throughout the world war, until the Legion was disarmed by 
the Germans. Escaping from German captivity, he went to 
the Ukraine where, under the command of Smigly-Rydz, he 
helped to build up the Polish secret military organisation. 
He also fought in the Polish-Russian war as an artillery 
officer. Later he became military attaché at the Polish 
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Embassy in Paris. Returning to Poland he entered the 
Higher Military Academy which he left with the rank of 
Colonel. In 1926 he became Secretary General of the Ministry 
of War, Pilsudski being the Minister. Naturally during this 
period there was a close collaboration between Beck and his 
Leader. In the year 1930 Beck was for a short time Vice- 
Premier. In December of thé same year he became Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and, finally, in Novem- 
_ber 1932, he was appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Beck, like other Polish leaders, is a lover of the arts. In 
addition he is an active sportsman and a first-class marks- 
man. Above all, however, he is Poland’s Man of Destiny, 
applying all his energy and great ability to the tasks which 
the present fateful time in his country’s history has imposed 
upon him. 

Many people in the Western countries are surprised, par- 
ticularly in view of the frequency with which the names of 
Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier are mentioned in the Press, 
as well as in conversation, that so little should be heard 
about the Prime Minister of Poland, General Slawoj-Sklad- 
kowski. The explanation probably lies in the special character 
of Polish political life to-day. It is not the office that is 
decisive, but the personality of the holder. In addition, 
harmonious collaboration between the leading statesmen is 
so completely taken for granted (since their friendship dates 
from the time of their common struggle for Poland’s inde- 
pendence) that differences concerning competence are pre- 
cluded. Each man, whatever his office, regards himself as 
the servant of the people. General Slawoj-Skladkowski is, so 
to speak, a silent Premier. He devotes himself mainly to 
internal affairs, as he is at present also Minister of the Interior. 

He was born in the year 1885 in Gabin, Central Poland, 
studied in Krakow and graduated in medicine. Having, like 
the other Polish leaders, participated in the Polish National 
Movement, he was imprisoned by the Tsarist government. 
In 1914 he joined Pilsudski’s Legion as a surgeon. From 
1924 till 1928 he was the head of the Medical Department of 
the Ministry of War. He has been Minister of the Interior 
twice ; from 1931 till 1936 he was Under-Secretary of State 
for War, and since 1936 he has been Premier. 

General Slawoj-Skladkowski is a kind-hearted man with a 
sense of humour. His unfailing cheerfulness is proverbial in 
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Poland and has earned him a great measure of popularity, 
which has been enhanced by the fact that he has remained 
thoroughly human despite his high office. He shares this 
popularity, which sometimes assumes familiar forms, with 
the other Polish leaders, all of whom attach far greater 
importance to the “ human touch ” than to blind obedience, 
in sharp contrast with the Germans whom “ leader worship ” 
has turned into robots. 

Another Polish leader who until quite recently was entirely 
unknown abroad is Brigadier-General Waclaw Stachiewicz, 
Chief of the Polish General Staff. In this capacity the General 
—a former student of philosophy, member of the “Strzelec”’ 
and of the Polish Legion—plays a réle of tremendous im- 
portance to-day. 

It is impossible within the frame of a short article to give 
a character sketch of all the Polish leaders of to-day. But 
Poland certainly does not lack men of exceptional talent in 
any field. To mention only a few more, there is General 
Kazimierz Sosnkowski, who is known as one of the most 
prominent strategists in Europe; Wincenty Witos, the 
peasant leader, who possesses great qualities as a politician ; 
and the world famous Ignacy Paderewski whose name is 
known to all lovers of music. The Poland of to-day also has 
other leaders than statesmen, politicians and generals; she 
has great poets, authors and artists, who must also be 
regarded as leaders of the people. 

At the time of writing this people of thirty-six million 
souls is engaged in a bitter struggle, putting up an heroic 
resistance to a military machine loosed upon them by the 
gang which to-day dominates Germany. Whatever hardships 
and sacrifices the coming days may demand of Poland, the 
result of this war is already certain. And when Hitlerism has 
been wiped out, it will be due not least to the fact that Hitler, 
Goering and Goebbels are being opposed in Poland by a 
- Moscicki, a Smigly-Rydz and a Colonel Beck. 

S. Wor. 
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HE theme on which the Italian army manceuvres were 

based will not have escaped the critics. It was the | 

guerra di rapido corso that was waged in the valley of | 
the Po last month, attack and counter-attack launched by 
swift motorised columns working in conjunction with bombing | 
aircraft, and, on the ground, with tanks and the army’s 
engineers. The Italian High Command must by now be — 
thoroughly convinced that the way to win a modern war is | 
to strike quickly with all the forces you command, that 
victory will be decided within a few months of the opening | 
shot, though it remains to be seen how far practice abroad 
will harmonise with theory at home. 

The immediate question for Italy is not one of strategy and 
fighting qualities: it is the endurance that Italy can show 
in a war that has long since passed the lightning phase, the 
war of competitive military and economic preparation. There 
is good reason to enquire of the Italians how long they can 
keep up the competition they have stimulated with France 
and, less immediately, with Britain. 

There is no secret about the reason for these preparations. 
That has always been clear enough, for it is carried on the 
very pinnacle of the superstructure of Mussolini’s foreign 
policy. The Italians aspire to control the Mediterranean. 
They have so aspired, in Mussolini’s mind, ever since the 
early post-war days showed him that otherwise Italy must 
remain a satellite of the other Continental Powers. ‘“‘ We are 
a Mediterranean people,” he said in 1926, “ and our destiny, 
without imitating anyone, has been and will always be upon 
the sea.”” And whatever mistakes they have made, and how- 
ever little the common man may have comprehended and 
approved, the Fascist leaders have remained faithful to that 
ambition. After years of neglect and finally a military 
pacification carried out by Graziani, they are in the way of 
making out of Libya a colony in the real sense of the word. 
Year by year in the Press, over the radio, and by exhibition, 
they have repeated the lesson of Mediterranean supremacy. 
The Levant Fair, held annually at Bari on the South Adriatic 
coast, is one good example of this ceaseless and well-directed 
propaganda. Italian steamship lines are seen (and appreciated) 
in every major port on all the thousands of miles of seaboard. 
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Italian cruising liners can be found as far as Soviet Odessa. 
In Rome there is the splendour of the Via dell’ Impero to set 
off against old-fashioned menefregismo—the sitting-above-the- 
sina pose which Romans, though privately, are still proud 
of. 

The maritime outlook is being manufactured ; how proof 
it will be against storms will only be seen as time goes by. At 
the same time, and with a good deal more precise application, 
the Italian Government has begun to take advantage of 
Italy’s splendid strategical position in mid-Mediterranean. 
One of the few positive gains from the war in Abyssinia was 
the appearance on the military balance sheet of the fortified 
island of Pantelleria, a rock standing in the sea half-way 
between the southern coast of Sicily and the French naval 
base of Biserta, in Tunis. With the resulting construction of 
the Sicily-Pantelleria-Tripoli strategic barrier, Mediterranean 
strategy developed into its latest form, that of the two 
“basins of action,” one east of that barrier and the other 
west of it. Another major step was taken with the completion 
of the airbase on the Dodecanese island of Leros, which, less 
than 450 miles flying to Alexandria, and only about 300 from 
Istanbul and 200 from Athens, is a most important adjunct 
to the garrison based on Rhodes, and could constitute a 
threat to all Near Eastern communications. As a corollary 
to the occupation of Abyssinia which, with Eritrea, has a 
strong post on the southern end of the Red Sea, the garrisons 
of Libya have been maintained at a strength which is out of 
all proportion to defensive needs ; and the French have had 
past fears not only for the safety of Tunis but also for the 
eastern end of French Equatorial Africa, through which the 
Italians might have felt tempted to link up their Libyan and 
Abyssinian forces. Most recently the Italian Government 
has strengthened its position further by the acquisition of 
Albania ; from there it can control the mouth of the Adriatic 
and, if it wished to, step off for an attack on Salonica or, via 
Bulgaria, on Turkey. 

As well as propaganda at home and military encroachment 
abroad, Mussolini has also taken some trouble to accustom 
the peoples of the Mediterranean to thinking of Italy as their 
leader. In this he has had little success. Neither his assump- 
tion of the Protectorship of Islam (not of the Protectorate, 
for you cannot have everything at once), nor his radio 
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propaganda among the Arabs, has served to convince more 
than a small minority of his hearers. His chances with the 
Egyptians were wrecked in Abyssinia—until the Wafd is no 
longer, in effect if not in theory, anti-British. In taking 
Albania he frightened the Greeks and Bulgars and angered 
the Jugoslavs. In opposing the cession to Turkey of the 
French-controlled Hatay district of Syria he crowned a long 
run of unpopularity with the Turks. In the western Mediter- 
ranean he seemed to have only the future of the Spanish 
Falange to gamble on, and in return for that he had given the 
French the unity they had failed to achieve since the war. 
His military exploits have aroused Whitehall; with every 
day that passes the Mediterranean balance of striking-power 
seems to go further against him. 

For all that, it remains true to say that the Italians are 
stronger in the Mediterranean now than at any time in their 
history. That does not mean to say that they are in decisive 
command. It does not even mean (in fact I have just written 
the contrary) that they can keep their present proportion of 
strength against that of other Powers. They are making a 
great economic effort to keep it ; the only question that must 
be asked is, How long will they be able to maintain this 
effort? The economic effort falls into three main compart- 
ments : the expansion of agricultural production, the expan- 
sion of industrial production and, most difficult, the expansion 
of Italian foreign trade so that necessary imports can be paid 
for. 

Their narrow escape from economic defeat during the 
sanctions experiment taught the Italian leaders that their 
diplomacy must in future rely on less vulnerable supports. 
In part, too, the move towards self-sufficiency was forced by 
the contraction of Italy’s foreign trade, and by the dangerous 
adverse balances accumulating against her. Its main excuse, 
however, was strategic; and it is as such that Fascist 
apologists have regarded it. The means of which Italy can 
dispose in an attempt to reach the aims declared in her 
foreign policy can best be seen against the background of the 
self-sufficiency drive. Broadly, they may be divided into three 
groups: agricultural, industrial, and financial. When these 
are assessed it will be possible to indicate within fairly well- 
defined limits the power of Italy’s endurance. 

Not far short of ten million Italians live directly by the 
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soil, and agriculture was the first sector of national activity 
to be submitted to self-sufficiency planning. The dattaglia 
del grano, an attempt to make Italy self-sufficient in wheat, 
began in 1927, and to all intents (since Italy continues to 
import wheat, though in diminishing quantities) still con- 
tinues. War for self-sufficiency has now been declared in all 
branches of agriculture. Put briefly, it may be said that 
Italy cannot obtain virtual self-sufficiency in food unless she 
increases her livestock by at least 10 per cent., augments wheat 
and maize production, and manages a growing supply of 
animal and vegetable fats. From the point of view of finding 
land for cultivation several of these objectives are mutually 
competitive: the problem therefore resolves itself into one 
of making better use of available land and of reclaiming land 
which now lies little cultivated. This will take years of effort 
and heavy expenditure; even then, with the population 
increasing year by year, success is by no means certain. Food 
production, then, can be continued at its present level, but 
not much increased. Existing food imports cannot be 
markedly reduced. 

Industry shows a more complicated picture. Badly short 
of essential raw materials such as coal, iron ore, manganese, 
chromium, and fuel oil, the Italians are doing what they can 
to manufacture substitutes or find domestic sources of supply. 
Only in the direction of oil and textiles have they made 
appreciable progress: Albania now supplies some 50,000 
tons of petrol yearly and this is expected to rise toa maximum 
of 300,000 tons, out of Italy’s annual petrol imports of 
1,500,000 tons. Hydrogenation plants are also being laid 
down. For the latter, of course, coal must be available, and 
costs are high. The same drawback of high cost applies to the 
synthetic textiles, such as Lanatol and Snia Viscosa, which 
came on to the market about a year or two ago. After the 
lack of raw materials, the next most serious problem is that 
of insufficient capital equipment, an aspect of war economy 
which the Germans, who have made good part of that lack, 
will not fail to appreciate. Like the French, the Italians 
are in the process of adapting their industrial equipment to 
modern methods of mass production: they are in no condi- 
tion to set aside, for the time being, the calls on reserve funds 
for replacements and depreciation. As far as technical 
capacity and business organisation go, Italian industry is 
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probably better equipped than ever before, for along with the 
move towards mass production there has been the steady 
centralising influence of the Government. In practice this 
has meant that small firms have gone to the wall, and that 
the favours of the Government have been given to a decreas- 
ing number of large firms whose output and prices are care- 
fully watched. Unfortunately this movement towards 
efficiency (a happy case of centralisation) has coincided with, 
and to a large extent been caused by, foreign adventures of 
which the main commercial effect has been to screw tighter 
and tighter the supply of foreign exchange. 

This is the crucial industrial problem, although it laps over, 
too, into the financial field. It must be seen against the back- 
ground of huge budget deficits which promise to become 
chronic and a system of clearings which can only be tightened 
further and further as the march towards self-sufficiency 
continues. The problem of importing cannot be solved by 
“‘ dynamic ” methods, for essentially it is one of confidence— 
and confidence does not thrive on political dynamism. In 
their efforts to solve the problem the Italians have managed 
to reduce their adverse trade balance year by year, by painful 
trial and error, until to-day it is quite insignificant. The 
volume of goods flowing in and out of Italy has been squeezed 
into new and restricted channels, the flow has been anything 
but even, and the total volume shows no healthy tendency to 
increase in size, A great bulge in fruit exports to Germany 
has meant a mere dribble towards the pre-sanctions market 
of the United Kingdom. Only lately coffee was scarce because 
a dispute with Brazil interfered with the main supply. And, 
unlike the Germans, the Italians have not been able through 
their restricted industrial capacity and lack of experience, to 
capture the markets of the Balkans, buying great quantities 
of produce on the strength of dubious long-term credits 
payable through clearing agreements. It is an interesting 
comment on the play of forces within the Axis that, of recent 
years, Germany has taken a more and more important place 
in Italy’s foreign trade, so that to-day her share in it amounts 
to as much as 25 per cent. In Italy’s present financial position 
there seems to be little hope of reversing, or even halting, this 
tendency, although the war will have striking effects. 

The precise stringency of Italy’s position is difficult to 
assess. As with Germany, however, there are certain broad 
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indications of the way in which things are going. Any assess- 
ment must be made against an understanding of Italy’s 
difficulties before and during the Abyssinian War. The 
attempt to save the lira from a devaluation which, in the 
event, was only postponed, forced the Italian Government, 
faced as it was with growing military expenditure, the need 
for domestic political purposes to invest heavily in public 
works, and a dangerously adverse trade balance, into a policy 
of severe deflation backed by exchange control and, even- 
tually, a number of measures to obtain funds by special 
methods. By September 1935, all private credits held abroad 
had been called in, and all available foreign securities con- 
verted into Treasury bonds; and at the same time a limita- 
tion on company dividends was imposed together with an 
extraordinary tax of Io per cent. on all bearer and similar 
bonds. The Abyssinian War, on official estimates, cost the 
equivalent of {130 millions; the Budget deficit for 1937-8, 
counting in all extraordinary expenditure, was over {120 
millions, and such relevant figures as have been issued since 
then show that there will be little or no reduction of this in 
the succeeding years. 

With increasing control from the centre as the financial 
position grows more and more unstable, the obvious compari- 
son is with Germany. But the comparison would be a mis- 
leading one. Unlike the Nazis, who planned from the first 
an economy which would put Germany in a permanent 
fighting posture, the Italians lacked the despair of having to 
pay endless reparations, the disaster of inflation, and, what 
derived from that, the incentive to introduce a war economy 
during peace time. Even had they felt that incentive, the 
means at their disposal were hopelessly inadequate. It is 
only under the stress of recent years that the Government at 
Rome has been driven to “ take in the slack.”’ Yet Italy is 
very far from full employment, and, short of capital and raw 
materials, has little prospect of reaching that legendary goal. 
Normal taxation is probably as high as it may go, though a 
little further revenue may be squeezed from income tax 
reorganisation ; and for some time past the Government has 
had to resort to special taxes. Ostensibly to tap the profits 
of the 1936 devaluation, there has been a series of three 
capital levies, the first on real estate, the second on joint- 
stock companies, and the third, applied last November, on 
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private companies. This method of raising money cannot be 
continued ; and as far as payment for public works is con- 
cerned, the Government has already tried the dodge of paying 
contractors by annuities based on prospective tax receipts. 
On any sane view, what Italy needs is a period of peace in 
which her industrial turnover may be expanded in a civil 
rather than in a military direction, and foreign markets lost 
during sanctions regained by the normal methods of com- 
petition rather than by those of frantic and uneconomic 
subsidising. Failing that period of peace, the least that may 
be expected is a steep and continued fall in the standard of 
living. Signs of this are already clear enough: despite more 
or less rigid controls (the controls have never been as efficient 
as Germany’s) the cost of living is steadily rising, and wage 
rates have lagged far behind. And although the Government 
may be able to explain this steady fall in real wages as an 
effect of the “ white war ” which the democracies are carrying 
on against the good Italians, it is not therefore at the end of 
its troubles. 

For the Government’s ability to maintain its present 
economic policy will be decided, by and large, on the ability 
of Italian industry to increase its production of capital goods 
to allow of an expansion in the credit structure without a 
corresponding price inflation. And this can be done only 
under two conditions : rigid control of prices, and a supply 
of free exchange sufficient to allow of ample imports of raw 
materials. The first condition is already largely fulfilled ; in 
regard to the second condition, however, every available 
piece of information goes to show that it is not being fulfilled, 
and that it cannot be fulfilled. 

The future, then, is far from bright. Food imports must be 
kept at their present level; raw material imports must be 
increased, for the pace of the arms race is getting hotter and 
yesterday’s stride will not do for to-day, much less for 
to-morrow. To make possible this relentless change of pace 
—remembering that Italy’s export capacity cannot be much 
extended—the Italian people must shoulder new burdens, 
must bear with longer hours of work and lower real wages. 
Their taxes must become heavier. Their last individual 
liberties must be surrendered. 

Basi, Davipson, 


September 5th, 1939 


AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. 


N intermittent contributor to Tur ConTrEemMPoraRy 
Review for nearly a quarter of a century, I am now 
struck by the melancholy appositeness of the titles I 

gave my first two articles : ‘“‘ President Wilson’s Neutrality : 
an American View,” and “ The American Congress and the 
Export of War Munitions.” The dates of their publication 
were May and December 1915. The issues I then discussed 
are in broad outline practically identical with the issues that 
are pertinent now. They differ only in degree—in immediacy 
and in emphasis. The language which I then used could 
almost be the language of to-day. 

Writing when the war had been in progress for eight months 
I considered some of the more important criticisms of 
American policy with which the British press was then filled. 
President Wilson’s appeal for neutrality in thought as well 
as in action seemed to be too callous, too neutral, too neuter. 
The United States was not protesting against violations of 
international law save when our own interests were affected. 
The Hague conventions to which we were signatories were 
being torn up and we remained silent. ‘‘ America,” the 
Spectator had declared bitterly, “seems to reckon it up in 
cold dollars and cents rather than in terms of flesh and blood 
of human suffering.” 

I endeavoured to point out that, aloof from European 
affairs, we had no responsibility for any of the causes of the 
war; and that as a neutral we were entitled, within the 
limits of international law, to safeguard and advance our 
own material interests. Protests and denunciations in cases 
where all the facts were not available would serve no useful 
purpose. Indeed, they might bar any helpful American 
mediation if there came a time when there was a possibility 
of a negotiated peace. 

Now the United States is again neutral and will endeavour 
to remain so. For the time being at least, even though the 
human considerations are far more moving than they were in 
1915, it will be charged with considering “ cold dollars and 
cents.” Again Great Britain may be resentful and impatient 
because the United States, her partner in ideology, is not her 
partner in fact. But American neutrality now differs from the 
neutrality of which I last wrote. 
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In 1915 the causes of the war were not translucently clear. 
Indeed, with the post-war disclosures from diplomatic 
archives, historians (not the least notable of them is an editor 
of this Review) have demonstrated that the views popularly 
held were much too simple. History cannot revise in any 
substantial fashion the verdict which has already been handed 
down by all countries whose citizens have a free press. We 
need expect no “ disclosures.” Responsibility has been fixed 
by the long-drawn-out debate between those who threatened 
to make war if ever-increasing demands ceased to be granted 
and those who paid ransom time and time again before they 
finally decided to resist the bandits. 

The result is that in the United States only a tiny minority 
has any sympathy with the Hitler régime or desires anything 
save its immediate and complete disintegration or destruc- 
tion. Hence in his radio address on September 3rd, President 
Roosevelt deliberately did not make the same appeal that 
President Wilson had made, of impartiality “‘in thought as 
well as in action,” and did not call for “a curb upon our 
sentiments.” ‘That every American remain neutral in 
thought,” President Roosevelt did not ask. ‘‘ Even a neutral,” 
he declared, “ has a right to take account of facts. Even a 
neutral cannot be asked to close his mind or his conscience.” 

A difference also arises from the fact that the United States 
cannot dissociate itself completely from responsibility for the 
situation which permitted Hitler to gain power. If the United 
States had been in the League of Nations, the Covenant might, 
as President Wilson had hoped, have been made a “ vehicle 
of life.” Certainly American influence would have worked for 
an amelioration of the Diktat of the Treaty of Versailles. To 
be sure, European states had ample opportunity to retrieve 
the situation, but throughout the discussions of the disarma- 
ment convention, the unwillingness of the United States to 
make any promises concerning its attitude toward measures 
that collective security might require, put brakes on English 
policy and made Great Britain reluctant to extend her com- 
mitments. American responsibility is vague, but it is never- 
theless real. Shortly stated, American isolation was a factor 
that contributed to France’s feeling of insecurity. French 
insecurity resulted in French intransigeance. Without that 
there would have been no National Socialist régime. Without 
the National Socialist régime, Europe would not now be at 
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war. It is not unreasonable to trace out such a chain of cause 
and effect, but its outlines are too vague for them materially 
to affect either public sympathy or public policy. 

Concerning the former, as I have said, there is no question. 
Concerning the latter, the issue now is the identical issue of 
1915. The primary concern of the United States should be 
the protection and advancement of our own interests. We 
may be wrong in the methods we adopt, we may even be in 
error in our conception of what the interests are, but who will 
gainsay our right to protect them? That has certainly been 
the basis of recent British policy. In 1931 Great Britain 
remained aloof when Secretary of State Stimson wanted Sir 
John Simon to join with him in an active policy in the Sino- 
Japanese business. Great Britain paid primary regard to her 
own interests when Italy was becoming an empire, when 
Spain was being torn by civil war, when the Sudetenland was 
returned to Germany, and when the Czech bastion was being 
razed. Britain’s estimates of her own interests may have been 
miscalculations, but no one could deny her the right to make 
them. She remained neutral even though the Covenant of 
the League of Nations contemplated a different policy. So 
now the United States desires to remain neutral in order to 
protect her own interests. Her desires may be mistaken, but 
who can deny her right to have them? That they may be 
vain desires is another matter. 

I cite the British parallel because writers like the one in the 
Spectator twenty-five years ago will be contemptuous of a 
neutrality that is “ selfish and silent.”” Americans, in viewing 
British policy in respect of the incidents I have cited, ignored, 
and Englishmen, in considering American policy now, should 
be mindful of, a failing that they have in common: they judge 
themselves in terms of their actions; they judge other 
countries in terms of their ideals. 

Six months after I discussed America’s position as a neutral, 
we had vastly increased our trade to England and France. 
Munition exports were not spectacular, but our trade in 
materials for making munitions, in textiles, and in certain 
raw materials had trebled or even quadrupled. At the same 
time there had been a decline of all other exports which in 
value exceeded the net increase of total exports. I discussed 
the unhealthiness of this situation and called attention to the 
growing resentment against Great Britain for the restrictions 
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which it was imposing upon our trade with Germany. Con- 
gress was about to consider an embargo on the export of war 
munitions. In my article I anticipated that there would be 
no embargo; that there were considerations which would 
rise above the legality or illegality of British restrictions on 
American trade, and declared that the United States would 
be unwilling “ to assist Germany to a successful outcome of 
her conspiracy against the peace of the world.” 

Plus ¢a change, plus cest la méme chose. In 1939 the initial 
impact of the war on American economy is vastly different 
from the impact of 1914. Now the stock market remains open 
and booms. The prices of foodstuffs rise. Speculators hope 
that again we will be a great granary and a huge factory for a 
Europe torn by war. They may be right but the costs to other 
branches of American economy will be tremendous. 

Insofar as concerns the export of munitions proper, our 
policy is now of greater importance to Great Britain and 
France than it was in 1915, and the Congressional struggle 
will be the reverse of what it was then. By reason of President 
Roosevelt’s defeat at the last session of Congress, American 
legislation bars the export of munitions to European belliger- 
ents, and a Presidential proclamation has so declared. Before 
these lines can be printed, Congress will doubtless be in special 
session. What policy it will adopt is uncertain. The most 
probable one would seem to be a relaxation of the complete 
embargo and permission to export munitions on a cash and 
carry basis. There will be opposition on the ground that this 
will make it more difficult for the United States to remain 
neutral, But such an amendment of the neutrality law will be 
supported by the solid argument that every American plane 
or shell which can be used by England and France will be 
really used in defence of the United States ; that if Hitlerism 
is not destroyed quickly, the United States will be brought 
to consider helping in its destruction; and that if it should 
triumph, the United States will have to defend itself alone. 
The progress of the war in Europe therefore will in effect 
determine American policy. That was what happened in 
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New York City. 
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Linpsay RoceErs. 


THE MEANING OF “GOD IS LOVE.” 
9 Die world situation at the present time, with its 


psychological factors and influences, makes a revision 

of current theological and religious concepts important. 
Some of these concepts magnify the attribute of Power in 
God, described as the Almighty. Others spring out of and 
nourish sentimentality and effeminacy in religion. In either 
case the course of events must needs be a source of bewilder- 
ment and disquietude. Both the hardness and the softness 
of religious imagination tend to strengthen the pessimist and 
irrational conclusion that God is “ altogether Other” than 
His world and that His ways are “ past finding out.” The 
apparent hard-and-fastness of the earthly order tends to 
foster either belief of the abstract fixity and apartness of 
God, or, for emotional religion, the unknowableness which 
springs from disappointed expectations. 

In endeavouring to face these problems the statement 
“God is Love” should be taken as the starting-point. It 
sums up the whole content of revelation and claims to express 
ultimate and highest truth. It infers from divine relation- 
ships, deeds and influences what God is in Himself. The 
Christian Faith, though it has too often emphasised other 
and lower concepts in its endeavour to “ justify the ways of 
God to man,” must in the end stand or fall by this great 
definition—its meaning and its truth. 

It should be noted at the outset that the definition summed 
up the result of reflection upon Christ—His relation to God, 
His mind and deeds, His relation to foregoing revelation, and, 
not least of all, His recreative influence upon men. 

It is also noteworthy that the Greek term Agape (dydan) 
is deliberately used both in the Johannine and the Pauline 
writings, and in the light of Christ is elevated to the higher 
and more comprehensive meaning, which it was originally 
fitted to express. It is entirely free from sentimental, still 
more from erotic, significance. Lest the purity of the term 
should be in itself insufficient, the Johannine writer expressly 
insists upon it. “ For this is the love of God, that we keep 
His Commandments.” The term impresses upon us the 
loftiness, the universality, the comprehensiveness, of the 
divine aim. The deed of God in Christ Jesus reveals the far- 
reaching significance of the divine purpose, with which men 
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may co-operate by keeping the commandments of God. The 
“ costingness ” of the activity of God in Christ is, for the 
epistle, a sufficient answer to the question “ Does God care ? 
and lifts His attitude and activity far above the subordinate, 
and indeed degenerate, inquiry “‘ Does God feel?” The former 
question, if satisfactorily answered, suggests the all-sufficiency 
of God ; the latter, if taken by itself, His insufficiency. 

~ One other preliminary remark must be made. The Johannine 
writer intends his statement to be taken as the truth. He is, in 
the best sense, a dogmatist. His theology is precise and exact. 
His description is a definition. For him faith and reason go 
together. His saying cannot be dissolved in vagueness. It 
cannot be minimised. Human reason is trustworthy, though 
inadequate. When the writer says “God is Love,” his 
meaning is not to be reduced by divesting it of strict signi- 
ficance. The question in regard to God must, therefore, be, 
not “ How much less ? ” but, to quote our Lord, “ How much 
more?” Hence the statement must be taken as a firm basis 
of inquiry, although the answer to be given suggests many 
problems that cannot be dealt with in the course of such a 
short article as this must needs be. 


I. What, then, is the connotation and what are the implica- 
tions of the statement that “God is Love”? 


(i) In the first place, God is personal, indeed the only perfect 
personality. Love is the intensest and highest act of per- 
sonality and without personality love is unthinkable. St. 
John was the last man to conceive that love could exist 
without a lover, that a quality, in the abstract, can be an 
agent. For him the statement meant that in God love is so 
central, so supreme, so continuously and creatively active 
that it expresses His character completely both as He is in 
Himself, and as He is in relationship to His world. 

(ii) The statement therefore declares that God is ceaselessly 
active in a purposive and beneficent self-giving that embraces 
His creation both as a whole and in its manifold particularity 
according to the nature and capacity of every part. What is 
involved in this can be briefly stated as follows : 

(1) The ceaseless activity of God is spiritually inspired in 
order to realise the highest values, which are essential to 
love. It is not necessitated, for freedom and choice are the 
conditions of love. 
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(2) Complete knowledge, for love and knowledge are 
mutually involved, and perfect knowledge of its objects is the 
concomitant of perfect love. 

(3) Immanent access to His creation, for love can only 
achieve its aims by an intimate access that is in keeping with 
its nature and its spiritual ends. 

(4) That these ends are universal and are consistently 
pursued. Above all, that God is “ the will to all goodness.” 

(5) That divine blessedness means satisfaction through 
His self-giving and the response it calls forth. 

(6) That the methods which God employs for the attain- 
ment of His purpose are motivated and carried out by love 
and by no lower means. 

(7) Love, in order to its activity, demands the constitution 
of creaturely apartness, by the Will of God, both in the 
system as a whole and in its diverse particulars: the One in 
the Many and the Many in the One. It also involves the trans- 
cending of this apartness by the self-giving, which brings 
creation home to its creator in the fellowship of reciprocal 
self-giving. God is self-sufficient as love; that is not as the 
personal centre of self-enclosed attributes, but as actively 
going forth from and returning to Himself in this self-giving. 

Hence it follows that God is not an artificer, working upon 
His creation from without. He lives and works within the 
system constituted by the will and wisdom of His love. He 
is above, yet within, this system. According to the scholastic 
aphorism God is 


Intra cuncta, nec tnclusus. 
Extra cuncta, nec exclusus. 


Love stands for “ otherness,” but cannot consist with 
“ altogether otherness.” This latter conception is compelled 
to interpret the ways of God in lower terms than those of 
love. God conditions Himself by the system He creates and 
constitutes. Yet this conditioning is not a limitation, but an 
expression. Its adoption is from and for the sake of love. 
The created system must needs be objective to God, in order 
that it may be the object of and the respondent to His 
love. 

Hence the attributes of God must be apprehended and 
construed in the light of love. His power is that which 
enables Him to create and uphold, to sustain and foster, the 
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system as a whole and in all its parts ; to exercise appropriate 
sovereignty and immanent guidance throughout the system in 
which love is Lord. His wisdom prescribes the end and 
chooses the means that are consistent with and indispensable 
to love. His righteousness ordains and upholds the moral 
order which is essential to love. The truth and purity of God 
represent the undeviating adhesion to and pursuit of the 
spiritual values which are essential to love, both in God and 
in His relations with the world. 

(iii) It is clear, therefore, that God as love brings together 
in Himself and in His activity eternity and time. He is love 
in His eternal nature. He does not come to be love through 
His creation, for His love is the spring of His creatorship. 
In creation and throughout its history He manifests what 
He characteristically is. Yet the very fact that He is love 
implies that time has reality for God, because it is the condi- 
tion of His progressive self-giving to and through the process 
of His world. Love needs history for the fulfilment of its 
purpose. And the love of God achieves Eternity in Time, 
because of the timeless values that are realised in personalities 
and in their fellowship throughout and by means of the 
history of the world. 


II. The affirmation “ God is Love ” carries with it important 
consequences in regard to the nature of the universe and 
its interpretation. 


The universe is in process. It is not rigid, nor has it reached 
finality. Its wholeness means the interdependence, and in a 
high degree the interfusion of all its component parts. They 
act and react upon one another, and this in more than an 
external and mechanical way. The progress of science— 
whether physical, biological, psychological or sociological 
—establishes this conclusion. The fixity of biological types 
has long ago been abandoned. The sharp distinction, neces- 
sary for science, between the inorganic and the organic will 
not bear close investigation. Evolution affords the best 
description of the past; relativity is the key word of the 
present. Only mathematics are changeless and this because 
they are abstract. Life is interlocked with the non-living and 
the relation of the environment to life, whether animal or 
human, is not merely external. If fixity exists anywhere, and 
it is never absolute, it provides a stage and an instrument for 
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process on a higher level and in this process the whole creation 
is involved, 

All this is brought home to us by science. Yet our affirma- 
tion necessarily involves that the universality of process and 
the interrelation of all elements and factors of the cosmos are 
not a merely accidental fact, discovered by scientific investi- 
gation. They are the consequence of what God is in Himself 
and of what He is and does in relation to His universe. Love, 
with the sovereignty of its unfolding purpose, is not consistent 
with rigidity. Its action must be in and towards a medium, 
which is capable of receptivity and of suitable response. The 
nature of the universe must not be interpreted with the hard- 
and-fastness of abstraction, but in the light of its actual and 
active relations with its divine source and ends. A responsive 
universe is the correlate of a self-giving and purposive 
creator. Love, therefore, and process go together. 

At this stage it is opportune to direct attention to Professor 
Whitehead’s recently published volume entitled Modes of 
Thought (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net.) The 
book is a collection of short courses of lectures delivered in 
various colleges of the United States, with which is incor- 
porated a previous volume, Nature and Life. The lectures 
were delivered to non-philosophical audiences in order to 
prepare them for the study of the author’s great work, 
Process and Reality. For this purpose Professor Whitehead 
explains the outlook, presuppositions and procedure by which 
his philosophy has been fashioned. It cannot be said that 
the exposition is easy, but it is rich in suggestiveness and is 
illuminated at every point by brilliant obiter dicta and critical 
remarks. It combines epistemology and philosophy, psycho- 
logy and history in a coherent whole. The well-known 
Platonism of Professor Whitehead saves his philosophy from 
being, what it otherwise might have been, a dynamic 
Spinozism. 

Professor Whitehead’s outstanding contribution to philo- 
sophy has been his interpretation of reality in terms of 
universal process. The present time and each individual are 
the meeting-place of the entire past and of the entire future, 
because of their inheritance and their inherent potentialities 
in the unity of the whole. Philosophy must start, according 
to Professor Whitehead, with the world as vaguely experi- 
enced, before it begins to discriminate in regard to its 
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component parts. Hence, his opposition to Hume, who made 
the particulars of sense perception his starting-point and based 
all knowledge upon sensation. Thus for Hume the universe 
as a whole became the subject of precarious inference, 
instead of what it is, the primary datum of experience, to 
which experience and science proceed to give precise deter- 
mination. Life is an integral part of this experienced whole, 
and life is characterised by ‘‘ absolute self-enjoyment, 
creative activity and aim” (p. 61). The individual is part 
of the universal aim. The key statement is that “ the ener- 
getic activity considered in physics is the emotional intensity 
entertained in life ” (p. 96). 

The following observations upon this must be made: 

(1) Process, apprehended as universal, is the legitimate 
extension of process as experienced in subjective experience 
and observed within the limited range of initial objective 
observation. The conception, therefore, appears, in its com- 
pleteness, to involve sufficient reason, creative potentialities, 
universal ordering, and an adequate goal in the realisation 
of the values which give process interest and importance. 
All these elements are to be found in the history of human 
civilisation and have been embodied in the spiritual move- 
ments which have developed religion and morality, giving to 
them, and to mankind through them, creative efficacy in 
process within the orbit of human life. Process involves 
purposiveness. The objection that purpose is only a feature 
of the finite and phenomenal order, and that any inference 
beyond that order is illegitimate depends upon the accept- 
ance of the fixity and departmentalism of physical science 
and of much philosophy. Against this attitude Professor 
Whitehead constantly and rightly protests. The nature of 
reality is being revealed in its process. The concept of process 
must be held in its entirety, and not robbed of its purposive 
significance. 

(2) Moreover process has culminated, so far as our experi- 
ence goes, in man. His personality is primary, and is realised 
in society, with its essential factors of religion and morality. 
Above all, it is realised in and through love, with its gravity 
and comprehensive scope, and with the creativity, which is 
its outstanding feature. All these elements have culminated 
in Christ. Of process as revealed in man, Christ is indeed 


“the Alpha and the Omega, the first and the last, the 


ao 
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beginning and the end.” Love as the supreme creative and 
recreative energy in process has been revealed alike in its 
depth and intensity, its comprehensive creativity in Christ 
and in Him alone. The Buddha exhibited love as pity, the 
Hindu mystics showed it as yearning for union with the 
infinite, but love as the agent, meaning and value of process 
has been fully manifested in and by Christ alone. Process 
must therefore be apprehended and interpreted in terms of 
Christ. 

(3) The fact of universal process ordered by God as love 
must be seen in due relation to its limiting conditions and its 
method. It appears to be inevitable that the urge of process 
in fulfilment of its purpose should meet with obstacles. The 
position reached at every stage must. be consolidated as a 
result and co-ordinated in the universal system. Hence each 
point is the meeting place of the static and the dynamic. 
Resistance to change, tending to stability, and response to 
the forces and influences making for advance in the move- 
ment of process are “ deeply interfused.” Hence an apparent 
element of indeterminacy in Nature and the certainty of 
freedom in men must be taken account of. Moreover the 
particularity of the system carries with it the consequence 
that here and there the relative forces behind the stability 
and those behind the processive vary in their immediate and 
respective strengths. Each part of the system acts upon the 
rest whether by way of temporary frustration or of accelera- 
tion. Hence tension and friction must occur. 

The nature of the conflict thus arising varies according to 
the level at which it occurs, whether material, biological, 
psychological or sociological. On the highest level of per- 
sonality resistance to recognised duty, in the moral sphere, 
refusal or rebellion against spiritual influences felt to be 
divine are sin. Sin, then, is at once an enormity; yet it 
contains within itself natural factors, disordered though they 
are. Sin is always individual ; it is also corporate. Judgment 
is, therefore, always taking place; the judgment of the 
process itself, seeing that it is the executive of God as Love. 

(4) In presence of this abnormal, yet inevitable, conflict 
the process can only advance to its consummating end by 
means of, in terms of, and for the sake of Love. Love is 
constrained to atone, has atoned, and is atoning. Judgment 
is a vital element of atonement. In atoning Divine Love has 
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raised the process to an altogether higher level. It has 
brought about an advance, which by its method of sacrificial 
love has brought to light alike the meaning, the source and 
the end of the process as ceaselessly pursued by God as love. 
This revelation has been made in Christ and in the spiritual 
results that have been attained, and are being attained, 
through the indissoluble union of His history and His Spirit. 
The process operates in men by means of the faith, hope and 
love with which they respond to and co-operate with the 
gracious initiative of God as love. Hence it is inevitable and 
illuminating that those who seek to affect the process by 
incursions of power-politics and violence should avow them- 
selves to be anti-Christian. Yet despite these invasions, 
showing themselves to be inhuman as well as anti-Christian, 
“the foundation of God standeth sure.” The process will 
triumph over, and eventually by means of, the challenges 
which, for the moment, defy it. The purpose of God as Love 
will not fail. The purpose, which the process of the world is 
destined to fulfil, is “to sum up all things in Christ, the 
things in the heavens and the things upon the earth; even 
in Him.” 
J. Scorr Lipcetr. 


Note. This article was written just before the war. It 


need not be altered.—J. S. L. 


JUSTICE IN NAZI GERMANY. 


HE theories of the Third Reich are simple, and very 
directly applied. The five men who, in 1932, in the 
days of the Papen Government, murdered a Com- 
munist at Potempa on the Polish border, were described by 
Hitler as “ my comrades ” and as “ soldiers of freedom.” 
The five men had dragged their victim out of his bed at night, 
trampled on his throat, and finally shot him. The court at 
Beuthen sentenced the murderers to death. Hitler wrote: 
“* Herr von Papen, your bloody objectivity is a thing I do not 
recognise. For national Germany I desire victory, for its 
Marxist destroyers and spoilers I desire destruction.” And 
the Hamburger Nachrichten of August 24th, 1932, com- 
mented : 
What was condemned in Beuthen was no act of violence against 
a German racial comrade but the removal of a Polish scoundrel, 
who, besides, was a Communist. A doubly minus being, therefore, 
who had long forfeited the right to live on German soil... . In 
God’s name, have German judges not yet understood that the 
frontier combat between the noble Germanic and the subhuman 
Polish type is part of the struggle for existence of the Germanic 
people? 
Needless to say the “ noble Germanic types ” were reprieved 
by von Papen and later released by Hitler. 

The “ national aim,” one may say, circumscribes Nazi 
justice, and Dr. Dietrich, writing in the Deutsche Juristen- 
zeitung of June, 1933, told us that in pursuance of that aim 
killing, wounding and arson are all justifiable. In September 
1933 an article in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Wohlfabrtspflege 
lays down the rule that “ only so much should be spent on 
asocial and inferior elements as will keep life going, not, 
however, lead to an undue prolongation of it.” It is well to 
remind ourselves that those in power always consider what 
is opposed to them as “ asocial” and “ inferior,” and that it 
is always and only by the struggle against those in power 
that any beneficent change comes. 

In an exclusive pursuit of the “ national aim” the indi- 
vidual ceases to be an individual and becomes a mere unit in 
the scheme. 

Not the individual personality is the highest bliss of mortals, 
but rather the well-being of the German people bound together by 
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blood and soil, speech and custom, hardship and fate. . . . The 
basis of the penal programme is as unyielding as the State fight 
against injurious elements means to be. . . . The fear of renewed 
punishment shall become so vivid in the mind of the prisoner, 
through the way in which the sentence is carried out, as to prove 
a barrier to temptation even in those who are not susceptible to 
inner education.” 


There are no doubts, no suspicion that perhaps what we at 
the moment label injurious may years hence be termed 
progressive. Dr. Schmidt reverts to the nineteenth-century 
conception of the respectable comfortably sheepfolded away 
from the unrespectable, and is certain that our one duty to 
the unrespectable is to crush them. And yet Dr. Schmidt 
himself might, before long, be reckoned one of the “ injurious 
elements.” I would not for one moment suggest that no useful 
proposals are now made in Germany, but what stands in the 
way of almost all advance is—to put it bluntly—the un- 
educated outlook of the leaders. For these leaders there are 
only black and white, sheep and goats, and for them the 
decision as to who is black and who is white is a quite simple 
deduction from inspired premises. All that does not add to 
Nazi power is bad. This man does not add to Nazi power. ... 
And thus one argues about all activities and all knowledge. 

Dr. Franz Giirtner was appointed Reich Minister of Justice 
in 1933. Why? When Hitler was condemned to five years’ 
fortress arrest after his abortive Putsch of November 1923, 
Girtner was Bavarian Minister of Justice and released Hitler 
after six months. Giirtner had thus favoured the “ national 
aim” and has his reward. In the autumn of 1933 he was 
asked by Hitler to appoint a Commission to draw up a new 
penal code “ representing the outlook and the needs of the 
new State.” A report was issued in July 1934, and a revised 
and enlarged edition in the autumn of 1935. References given 
below are always to the second edition. State Secretary 
Freisler contributes an article on Willensstrafrecht, the new 
code that punishes the will to do evil, not waiting for the 
deed. I may illustrate this by the case of a boy of nineteen 
who was executed for the mere intention of holding up and 
robbing a motor. : 


The law must clearly distinguish: on the one side socialistic 
energy embodied in the National-Socialist State, on the other side 


* Ministerialrat Dr. Schmidt, Deutsche Zeitschrift f. W oblfabrispflege, November 1933. 
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anti-socialistic energy, embodied in those who are ready for evil, 
wrongful, anti-socialistic, anarchistic deeds [p. 20]. 


On p. 121 Ministerialrat Rietzsch writes : 


There can be no doubt of the need of retaining the death penalty - 
in National-Socialist law. . .. Without it an effective protection of 
the community . . . is impossible. 


It is noteworthy that no attempt is made to examine the 
experience of countries in which the death penalty has been 
abolished. No one would be allowed to point out that this 
experience destroys the case for the death penalty. It is the 
Anschauung that decides what is true, not the facts. “ The 
cry for expiation is for us Germans as old as our people.” 
(Freisler, p. 16.) 

The ‘invertebracy ”’ of Republican German law is the 
refrain in almost all Nazi articles on the new justice, and we 
find it in the article on the probation system by Senatorial 
President Grau. He favours, it is true, some retention of the 
system but manages somehow to convince himself that this 
retention is no remnant of the old liberalistic days. Dr. Karl 
Schafer writes on Nullum crimen sine poena (no crime without 
its punishment) and cites as groundwork of the new as of the 
old code the other principle: Nullum crimen sine lege, i.e. 
an act can only be punished, if the law specifically declares 
it to be punishable. But Schafer proceeds (and this is charac- 
teristic) to whittle away the meaning of the old principle. 
Its origin is declared to be “ liberalistic,” protecting the 
individual rather than the State. The New State, we are told 
(p. 203) claims the whole man. The Commission formulated 
its conclusions thus : 

Anyone will be punished who does anything declared punishable 
by the law or anything that according to the basic principle of one 
of the laws and according to healthy public opinion (nach gesunder 
Volksanschauung) deserves punishment. If no existing law is 
directly applicable, the act will be punished according to that law 
the basic principle of which most nearly fits the case [pp. 213-14]. 


All of us feel that our British laws at times niggle about 
forensic points, but the formule of the National-Socialist 
Commission invite the influence of every kind of prejudice 
and propaganda. 

The general outlook indicated above makes itself only too 
evident in all the legal journals. We may take in illustration 
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the issue of Deutsche Justiz of January 4th, 1939. The first 


impression is that we are reading a political pamphlet. 
Secretary of State Dr. Freisler writes five columns on “ 1938- 
Greater Germany,” which begins thus : 


New Year—Retrospect! 

1938! Which of us, as the New Year began, would have divined 
the wealth of blessing that it would bring to us! 

1938! Fulfilment! Realisation of the centuries-old yearning for 
the Reich of the Germans, the Greater German Reich. 


And so on. We are told how, after the years of bitter shame, 
the Fihrer called and the victorious march of this one man 
began. From the Ostmark (Austria) six and a half million 
Germans “cried for help and the Germany of our Fihrer 
came. With one voice they made their choice: one people, 
one Fihrer, one Reich!” So too of the Sudetenland. These 
lyrical utterances may, to the mere democrat, seem a little 
out of place in a professional legal journal, but they belong 
to the necessary make-up of the Third Reich. In other 
articles we learn how new officials have been substituted for 
old in Austria and the Sudetenland. We are told too that a 
great many of the German judges and lawyers of a court that 
remained within the borders of Czechoslovakia placed them- 
selves at the disposal of the German authorities in the new 
Sudetenland. What has happened now, one asks oneself, to 
those German judges and advocates who remained by pre- 
ference with the Czechs? 

In the same number Dr. Crohne tells us that crime in 
general diminished in the third quarter of 1938. On the other 
hand the law had not managed to control sex better, nor had 
it increased success in enforcing the currency regulations. 
The democratic observer might comment that in the field of 
sex the law often rushes in where a wise angel would fear to 
tread, while as regards currency the rules have become so 
unreasonable, that the temptation to break them is irre- 
sistibly strong. In other directions improvement may be due 
to regular employment and (temporarily) to more drastic 
punishment. Freed from the uncertainties that beset 
increased knowledge the Nazi can make his laws both simple 
and telling. Motor thefts—often accompanied by violence— 
had increased. The remedy is sought in a law thus simply 
worded : “‘ Whoever with intention to steal holds up a motor 
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(e1ne Autofalle stellt) will be punished with death.” Dr. 
Freisler devotes an article to this law and emphasises the fact 
that mere intention suffices to convict an offender. (Hence 
such a case as that mentioned above.) Dr. Crohne is proud 
of the fact that recent cases in Berlin, Mannheim, Niirnberg 
and Hamburg were dealt with so speedily that the whole 
proceedings from arrest to execution lasted only a few days. 
Such grim ruthlessness may, at first, have an effect, but the 
fact that it is felt needful suggests some decivilisation of the 
people themselves, and this may well balance out a growing 
decivilisation of their rulers. In that case increasingly 
barbarous punishment will cease to affect an increasingly 
barbarous people. Here again the Nazis do not investigate 
the facts ; if they did, they would be checked by the know- 
ledge that all the horrors of medieval punishment did nothing 
whatever to lessen crime. 

Prisoners are set to work. The Nazis pride themselves on 
that. 


Minister Kerrl put the prisoners to work again. He started what 
is truly the greatest and most modern prison administration 
(Strafvollzug) in the world by setting thousands of prisoners to 
work trenching the moors of the German West and reclaiming land 
from them. In this way prison management was got into order 
once more. (Freisler, in Beitrage zur Rechtserneuerung, Heit I, p. 2.) 


It is good to get prisoners to do useful work. But this good 
in the Nazi proposals is vitiated here, as in so many other 
cases, by their worship of their own ideology. It is one thing 
to recognise fellowship with prisoners, another to treat them 
as raw material to be used or destroyed in the interests of an 
idolised Party and State. Both methods may claim to put 
the prisoners to work again, but while the first, in wise hands, 
makes men, the second can only make slaves. There is, alas, 
no doubt whatever that the prisoners on the moors are slaves. 
In one such camp bayonet wounds have been a substitute for 
flogging, while sick men who collapsed at their work were 
left lying (often in the rain) till evening. The work in the 
punishment company was so excessive and the mishandling 
so unendurable, that prisoners have courted grave and 
agonising injury to escape the still worse torments of their 
guards. The facts have been printed, and I do not wish to do 
more here than to say that I know the reports to be correct. 
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They indicate where the principles proclaimed by the Nazis 
lead us. 

The Nazi State takes the place of God. Again and again 
in their schemes we can see how this central failing mars all. 
For instance, it is thoroughly good to give the child born out 
of wedlock increasing rights, but when only those rights are 
granted “which correspond to the legal standpoint of 
National-Socialist Germany ” (Deutsche Justiz, 1939, Pp. 14), 
we know at once the kind of gaps the new justice will reveal. 
And we are not greatly surprised at the political character 
of the study courses and lectures in the camp summer schools 
for legal students completing their practical training for 
State services (i.e. for Referendare). The History Course 
emphasises such topics as ‘ Encirclement,” “ Versailles,” 
“The Dissolution of Parliamentary Systems,” “‘ The Rise of 
the NSDAP,” and so on. One of the four sections on “ The 
History of German Intellectual Life” is devoted to Dietrich 
Eckart. Eckart was the first editor of the Vélkischer Beo- 


bachter (the leading Nazi organ) and had been imprisoned — 


for a few weeks on account of his participation in Hitler’s 
Putsch of November 1923. That “The Czech Democracy ” 
and “ The Sudeten Germans ” were the themes of lectures in 
the summer schools of 1938 is an example of the fact that 
coming events (especially in the dictatorships) cast their 
shadows before. That a lecture was also given on “ The 
Struggle of the German Groups in Hungary ” is one of the 
further hints that statesmen (if they still existed) would not 
neglect. The subject “ Tasks and Methods of assuring State 
Security ” was assigned (significantly enough) to a higher 
official of the Secret Police. 

Something should be said about the treatment of youthful 
“ offenders.” Here there is, happily, sometimes a marked 
difference between the theories of the Nazis and the practice 
of the experts, of whom many are keenly interested in their 
work, Yet when—as I have known—an expert is refused 
permission to visit a charge of his who had been sent to a 
concentration camp, we can see how the Nazi authorities may 
hinder the help they should welcome. Gedanken iiber Straf- 
vollzug an gungen Gefangenen (Thoughts on the Punishment 
of young Prisoners) is the first volume of a new series of 
Contributions to the New Conception of Justice. It was pub- 
lished in 1936, The introduction by Secretary of State Dr. 
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Freisler emphasises, as usual, the need of expiation, “‘ a need 
deeply anchored in the German soul.” We may pass over the 
rather by ae ne sae vilification of earlier Republican 
work (cf. Dr. Hans Eichler’s article) ; these vilifications of 
former workers seem, in Nazi Germany, to be necessary 
stepping stones to “ higher things.” We may welcome the 
rule laid down by Dr. Freisler in a second article of his that 
all minors between the ages of fourteen and eighteen should 
be treated in youth prisons, but are a little suspicious of the 
principle that of boys between eighteen and twenty-one only 
those should be accepted who are not “ criminals by nature.” 
This may in practice mean that only easy subjects and those 
who have not offended the Nazis may be accepted. As a sun 
worshipper I am delighted to note that in Heilbronn the 
youthful prisoners carry out their physical exercises in 
summer unclothed, ‘‘ with marked benefit to their health.” 
(Article by the Governor.) One is thankful to Freisler for 
saying that youth prisons must be small, the very highest 
number of prisoners allowable being, in his opinion, 250. 
But when he insists that every boy should for the first weeks, 
or even months, be kept in strict solitary confinement, one 
feels he is totally ignorant of the psychological effects of such 
treatment. How easy it isto turn repentance into defiance 
Freisler could learn even in recent German penological 
literature. School hours (apart from technical classes) seem 
usually limited to three in the week, and it is diverting to 
read how the instruction continually dwells upon the great- 
ness of reawakened Germany and the importance of “‘ blood 
and soil.” The anti-Jewish laws are expounded, and one 
Governor naively remarks that National-Socialist works are 
regularly handed out to the young prisoners, whether they 
ask for them or not. I should, I think, become a cunning 
young hypocrite under this régime. 

There is, however, much sensible writing in this field at the 
present time. One writer ventures even to warn his colleagues 
of the error of considering that to stress the educational aim 
is synonymous with mollycoddling. The official Nazi view 
is that no female official is wanted in a youth prison. (See, 
e.g. Dr. Siegmund Nérr in the Gedanken.) But the enthusi- 
astic reports on the English Borstal System, with their 
emphasis on the importance of the matron and other women 
helpers, have the effect of a whiff of fresh air in a stuffy 
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room.* As regards general tendencies the reader can find 
material also in the various issues of Das Junge Deutschland. 
We find the monstrous but common Western notion that 
punishment itself must be degrading, but we find too the wise 
suggestion that youthful delinquencies should be expunged 
from the records. A suggestion of week-end arrest is also 
made, which would leave a boy free to do his ordinary work 
during the week. 

On the whole the actual results of Nazi (and half Nazi) 
methods with youthful delinquents seem much the same as 
those we have seen above in the case of adults. An article by 
Freisler in Das Junge Deutschland of March 1939 records 
that in 1930 21,485 delinquents between fourteen and 
eighteen were punished and in 1937 19,094. As the number 
of this age group was in the two years practically identical, 
the statistics indicate a slight decrease in youthful criminality. 
What is perhaps more noticeable is that the total of these 
delinquents increased from 13,307 in 1936 to 19,094 in 1937. 
An increase corresponding to the increase in the numbers of 
the age group would have given us only 14,898 delinquents 
in 1937. A very careful study of the conditions in Hamburgt 
indicates the same phenomenon of a fall of criminality 
followed by a rise. It is also noteworthy that whereas in 
1932 sexual offences made up 2.7 per cent., they in 1936 
made up 10.9 per cent. of the total. The decrease in unem- 
ployment has not reduced the total youthful delinquency, 
and unfavourable home conditions would seem to account 
for at most 22 per cent. of the cases that came before the 
Hamburg courts. 

The time has not come for any final pronouncement, but the 
indications are already of the kind we should expect. Know- 
ledge of the past teaches us to believe that brutal methods 
will brutalise the society in which they are used. The mem- 
bers of such a society will become less amenable both to 
punishment and to reform. 

Harotp Picton. 


*See Zeitschr. f. die gesamte Strafrechtwissenschaft, LVI, 1936, pp. 551-76, and 
Blauer f. Gefangniskunde, LXVIII, 1937, pp. 165+239. 

t Hans Kruse, Monatsschrift f. Kriminalbiologie u. Stratfrechtsreform, 1937, pp. 
497-516. 
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HE Student Christian Movement is not one of those 

organisations which the reader of the daily Press has 

often brought to his notice. Though it has a continuous 
history going back now half a century, a large part of the 
British public has probably never heard of it, or only asso- 
ciates the vaguest notions with its name. Yet in certain 
circles it is well known. There is no one who has passed 
through any university in the British Isles during these last 
fifty years but he will have heard it talked about in his student 
days and will not improbably have come into contact with 
some of its members. There must be few ministers of religion, 
whether Anglican priests or Free Church preachers, who have 
not been either members of it or had some dealings with it 
in the places where they were prepared for their life-work. 

Out of the past a day is called to mind. It is October 15th, 
1889. Some fifteen hundred students have found their way 
to the old Metropolitan Tabernacle, Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, 
in Newington Butts. Spurgeon himself is there and speaks. 
But the object of the meeting is to hear two students, British 
themselves, describe a movement going forward among 
students in America, a movement which has led to a large 
number of young men deciding to go out into the non- 
Christian world as missionaries. It is resolved to form in 
Great Britain a Students’ Foreign Missionary Union. That 
autumn day fifty years ago has long sunk into the tale of days 
that are past, and is now remembered by few. But it left the 
small beginning of something new in the world. Out of that 
has grown by gradual extensions an organised body of students 
now spread through the universities and technical colleges of 
the British Isles, whose total membership last year was given 
as 10,661. For the last thirty years or so it has been known 
as the Student Christian Movement, the S.C.M. 

It was from America that the impulse first came in 1889. 
And two Americans hold a prominent place in the early 
history of the British Student Movement. One was Robert 
Wilder, who came to England in 1891 and travelled about 
during that and the following year through British universities, 
a young man of evangelic fervour and friendly winning 
personality, whose appeal to students brought numbers to 
go out as preachers of Christ in the non-Christian world, 
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numbers too who had never been Christians at all in any real 
sense to begin a new life in their own country. The other 
American was John R. Mott. As a student at Cordell 
University, he had in 1885 been brought to active Christian 
faith by a young Cambridge man, J. E. K. Studd, who was 
then going on an evangelistic campaign through the American 
universities, and whom in latter years we have known as 
Lord Mayor of London. Mott’s talks to British students, 
when he visited this country in 1894 and afterwards, had 
a powerful grip. Later on, when his activities extended to 
the universities of Europe, Asia and Australasia, he became 
the general secretary of a World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, in which the British Student Christian Movement is 
embraced together with the Student Movements of other 
lands, and thus a leading personality in the student world 
as a whole, indeed a public man of note in the United States. 
He has now resigned his secretaryship of the World Federation 
to a younger man, but his activities, his authoritative presence 
at gatherings in various parts of the globe, have not ceased. 
Though the British Student Movement owes so much to 
Americans, its character has always been wholly British. 
There is nothing in its ways or in its language which could 
strike anyone as peculiarly American. Its aim at the outset, 
as we have seen, was a very limited one, simply to induce 
young men and women who were practising Christians to 
consider whether they ought not to go out as missionaries. 
In the course of fifty years its aims have become much more 
manifold. It duplicated its organisation in 1893 so that it 
might not only appeal to students who were already Christians 
to consider the missionary call, but might draw to the 
Christian life those who were indifferent to it or ignorant 
what it meant and might help to be better Christians those 
whose Christianity was hitherto of poor quality. It has 
prompted some local student unions to undertake evangelising 
missions in industrial towns. There are religious movements 
whose appeal is almost wholly emotional; they seek to 
induce this or that form of conduct by stirring up religious 
feelings, while there is no serious grappling by the mind with 
the problem “ What is true?” The S.C.M. is not one of these. 
It early initiated systematic study of the facts of the non- 
Christian world and of other religions. It also arranged 
circles for a study of this or the other book of the Bible and 
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prepared textbooks for this purpose. As time went on, 
especially after the theological colleges were drawn into 
association, it found it necessary to meet the intellectual 
difficulties of many students regarding the affirmations of the 
Christian faith. Its leaders met together in 1911 to consider 
in detail what the main difficulties felt by students were—it 
had already gathered data by a widely distributed question- 
naire—and how they could best be met. An interesting little 
pamphlet drawn up by the late Canon B. H. Streeter called 
“Doubts and Difficulties,” was the result. The Movement 
had already in the last century its own publishing department 
and has issued, beside its monthly organ The Student Move- 
ment, a large number of excellent books, bearing on many 
sides of the Christian faith and Christian life. In 1929 
it formed a special company for its publishing work, the 
“Student Christian Movement Press Ltd.,” under the 
direction of the Rev. Hugh Martin. Ancther line of its work 
has been to meet the needs of foreign students in British 
universities. In London it established in 1917 at 32 Russell 
Square a club-house where students of all races and creeds 
could meet together and learn something about Christianity 
by contact with it in practice. (The club has recently been 
transferred to 103 Gower Street.) 

“In the Student Movement,” says its historian, Canon 
T. Tatlow, “ the evils and disorders of society and their cause 
were never mentioned during the first seven or eight years of 
its history.”” But in 1912 it was recognised as a regular part 
of its work in future to direct students to a study of social 
problems. If this is to be done seriously it means of course 
that various views, the view of Christian Communism as well 
as the view which opposes any radical change in the present 
economic order, must have free expression. The Movement 
is not, as such, committed to any economic theory ; some of 
its adherents no doubt stand for “‘ Christianity of the Left,” 
but others certainly do not. All that the Movement itself, 
I think, is concerned to insist upon is that evils in our 
present social framework which are in obvious disaccord with 
the mind of Christ are there, and that in any schemes of social 
reconstruction Christians ought to take the mind of Christ, as 
they understand it, to be their guide. In the matter of social 
study the Student Movement was only just getting into its 
stride when there came the cataclysm of the first World War. 

VoL. CLVI. 29 
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The war removed from this world many of its finest members, 
some of its leaders, and made its financial basis precarious. 
That it was somehow carried over those four difficult years 
was largely due to the remarkable gifts of sound judgment, 
administrative ability and strong faith which mark the man 
who has just been referred to as the historian of the Movement 
and who was its general secretary from 1898 to 1929, Canon 
-Tissington Tatlow. When, after the war, the Movement was 
brought again into normal working, it was plain that another | 
subject, beside that of social problems at home, claimed study — 
—that of international relations. Here too there was pretty 
obvious disaccord with the mind of Christ. To bring about 
fellowship between the nations, to prevent a return of war— 
that seemed to be an ideal which students could co-operate to 
realise. Canon Tatlow’s history of the Movement ends with 
1933. At that time the adherents of the Movement included 
a number of fervent pacifists, though the pacifists were very 
much in a minority. The Movement as a whole is seen eager 
for disarmament, for the League of Nations Union. But in 
1933 Hitler’s coming to power in Germany profoundly 
changed the situation. The outlook of the student world 
between 1933 and 1939 came to be as different from that of 
the years 1919-1933 as the outlook of those years was from 
that of the years before the first World War. Yet it is truer 
than ever to-day that “the international problem is the 
greatest which faces Christians at the present time.” 

The group which initiated the Movement in the last 
century was limited to a particular type of Christian belief— 
that of the old Evangelical tradition. It consisted of Low- 
Churchmen, Presbyterians and Nonconformist Protestants. 
In its first years the Movement was closely associated with 
the Evangelical Keswick Convention. The great majority of 
its adherents believed in the infallibility of every syllable of 
every writing comprised in the Bible. But already at that 
date the Scottish Presbyterian element represented a view of 
the Bible which was prepared to turn to account the results 
of critical enquiry, so far as they seemed assured. In Scotland 
people like George Adam Smith showed a combination of 
critical scholarship with warm religious appreciation and 
Christian faith. And in course of time it was such a view of 
the Bible for which the Movement, as represented by its 
leaders and the publications of its Press, came to stand. 
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There would, of course, never have been any desire to exclude 
from co-operation those who stuck to the Fundamentalist 
view, had they been willing to co-operate. But when the more 
modern view came to prevail in the Movement the Funda- 
mentalists excluded themselves. To-day the only group of 
Anglicans and Free-Churchmen which stands aloof from the 
8.C.M. in rigid disapproval consists of those who maintain the 
old Evangelical tradition unmodified. 

What gave the §.C.M. that distinctive character which it 
has kept till to-day is the coming in of High-Churchmen from 
1907 onwards. The theological training colleges from which 
since that time it has drawn its members include Anglo- 
Catholic ones. Leading men who belong to this section of the 
Church are among the speakers at S.C.M. Conferences. 
Father Herbert Kelly, of Kelham, has been a familiar figure 
in his long cassock at the large summer camps, held since 
1912 at Swanwick, and has thrown himself with admirable 
zest into the youthful activities of the camp. 

High-Churchmen, who must necessarily regard any form of 
Christianity which leaves out their belief about the Church as 
gravely defective, have come to hold that for the particular 
purposes of the $.C.M. they can co-operate with Presbyterians 
and Baptists and Quakers. The movement is not undenomina- 
tional, but “ inter-denominational.” Those who co-operate 
in arousing young men and women to the claim of Christ upon 
their lives, to the reality of faith and prayer, are not expected 
to blur the sharpness of those convictions which distinguish 
their different communions. But on the basis of the things 
about which they are agreed they can meet, and confer, for 
these particular purposes, in fraternal fellowship. Thus the 
Movement has been an agency of immense importance in 
drawing together the different Churches. When the incumbent 
of a parish and a neighbouring Nonconformist minister have 
made friends at Swanwick in earlier days there is not likely 
in that place to be any bitterness between Church and 
Dissent. 

One ought to say more, did space permit, about the work of 
that World Federation, in which the British Student Move- 
ment, as has been said, is included, in drawing together, not 
the churches of one country, but the churches of the world as 
a whole, including the Eastern Orthodox churches. If the 
British Student Movement is “ inter-denominational,” the 
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World Federation is “ inter-confessional.” Under the Nazi 
régime, the German Student Christian Movement has been 
suppressed. 

We are entering on a dark hour. There has been a time 
when in the Student Movement it was felt, as an old member 
of it once expressed it to me, that the “ kingdom of heaven 
was just round the corner.” There were visions of a better 
-world, according to the mind of Christ, to be established 
almost in our generation. But through the time of darkness 
there will be a society of young men and women who go on, as 
Christians in other troubled ages have done, bearing witness 
to the Light. 

Epwyn Bevan. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA A2TERNA. 


¥ 7 E do not know the name of the Jesuit priest who 
V y boasted of having burnt with his own hand 60,000 
Czech manuscripts ; we know only that he was one 
of the line of fanatics from Omar and Siricius to Savonarola 
and Goebbels to whom it seems better to burn books than to 
write them. From the days of the Celtic Bojaren, after whom 
the country Bohemia was named as Tacitus in his “ Ger- 
mania ”’ tells us, until the days of the great Masaryk who has 
ennobled our time, there was in the midst of Europe a 
civilisation whose fragments delight us and the loss of which 
is doubly painful to us. 

Of the first beginnings of the Czech civilisation we know 
practically nothing. The oldest Czech sagas, called Dalimail, 
inform us of a legendary general called Czech, who led his 
people, later on named after him, into the country of Czechei. 
Chronicles which were supposed to report about this pre- 
Christian time, such as the Gruenberger and the Koeniginhofer 
manuscripts, have been unmasked as forgeries. Kyrillos and 
Methodios, two monks, produced the first Christian Czech 
documents in the ninth century. Smil Flaska of Pardubitz 
appears to be the first Czech national poet. He lived in the 
second half of the fourteenth century. His most important 
work, the New Council, is a social satire; it marks the 
beginning of Czech literature. At the same time, in the year 
1348, there was founded in Prague the first German university, 
where professors and students were animated by the interna- 
tional spirit. Some of them were pupils of John Wycliffe. 

Johannes Huss, the father and founder of the Czech 
civilisation and literature, was a pupil of Wycliffe. He 
created the Czech written language. His end is well known ; 
he was a defender of the suppressed people, murdered by his 
political opponents, the Emperor and the Pope. On July 6th, 
1415, he was burnt publicly at Constance as a heretic. His 
testament, the Missive to the Czech people, contained the 
request : “ You should be merciful to the poor and grant 
their rights. I pray you also to love one another, not to let 
the good be oppressed by violence. And do not hide the truth 
from anyone.” After his death the fight of his successors 
against imperial aggression and papacy lasted for 100 years. 
Five crusades were undertaken against the Hussites. Where 
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fire and sword could not break their resistance under their 
leaders Ziska and Prokop, negotiation and fraud at last 
succeeded, and the country became again Roman Catholic 
and Imperial. In the centuries after Huss which were im- 
portant abroad and at home, two great men worked in 
Czechei. ; 

Petr Chelcicky (1390 to 1460), a social reformer, clothed his 
‘rebellion against the might of the world in the form of alle- 
gories. “ All this quality of birthright is founded on unjust 
invention, thought out by heathens in order to acquire their 
coats-of-arms from emperors and kings. Some receive them 
as a gift as a result of some heroic deed, and others buy them 


for the sake of honour. But if the money for such birthright ~ | 


is not enough, then hunger compels them to leave the coat- 
of-arms and to seize the plough.” This Petr Chelcicky, son of 
a peasant like Johannes Huss and Thomas Masaryk, was the 
first Czech communist, a great, kind, just man who applied 
his energies against the exploitation of the serf, who also 
worked against the despotic methods of the Taborits and who 
finally founded a primitive Christian community, the “ Society 
of Brothers and Sisters,” out of which the Bohemian Brother- 
hood grew. 

The last bishop of this Brotherhood was Jan Amos 
Comensky (1592 to 1670), still venerated by his people 
as the greatest Czech humanist. Comensky or Comenius 
was the unhappy witness of the laceration of his country 
and people in the bloodthirsty dialectics of the Thirty 
Years’ War. He wrote innumerable tracts of which one 
should mention the Labyrinth of the World, a most up-to- 
date index of all human professions and guilds; the Paner- 
gesta or the World-Awakening, containing concrete proposals 
for the political improvement of human conditions; the 
Testament and Unum Necessarium, in which the emigrant 
Comensky summarises his life: ‘‘ My whole life was a wander- 
ing, an ever-changing refuge, never a home.” In it he 
advocated, for the last time, a plan for universal education, 
an international primary school, with such clarity and 
fervour that the painter Oskar Kokoschka postulated it as 
the most important foundation of an international com- 
munity for education for peace and freedom. 

The Thirty Years’ War destroyed Europe. We suffer still 


to-day from its evil, brought about by religious fanaticism. 
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The Czech people were decimated, their civilisation was 
crushed, Hand in hand with the mighty of this world, the 
great Christian potentates, Przemislyden, the Luxemburgs, 
the Habsburgs, succeeded in plundering the country more and 
more, pushing it always more deeply into the morass of 
barbarism and blind obedience. Not until the flood of the 
French Revolution, in which the Jacobins helped to realise a 
_ part of the Hussite heritage, was there a new blossoming in 
the cultural possibilities of the Bohemian and Czech countries. 
The most important man of the newly strengthened awareness 
of Czech civilisation is Palacky (1798 to 1876). In his famous 
letter to the National Assembly at Frankfurt he gathered 
together all the arguments against the centralisation of 
Central Europe and for an autonomous Czech civilisation. 
The fact that he was against Greater Germany, against a 
Russian absolute monarchy as he called it, which forced him 
to declare himself for the Habsburgs, was the great error of 
his life, later on regretted by him so often. He said: “ As I 
have always placed, in spite of all my ardent love for my 
people, the interests of humanity and science above national- 
ism, the mere possibility of a Russian absolute monarchy 
can find no more determined opponent than me ; not because 
it is Russian but because it is an absolute monarchy. Nature 
knows no ruling and also no subservient nations. The wish 
that Austria and Bohemia also should join Germany nationally 
would be suicidal. On the contrary, the demand that Ger- 
many should join Austria would have a more reasonable 
foundation. That actually the Teutons in Austria left no 
stone unturned in their racial arrogance and megalomania in 
order to embitter the life of us Slavs may suit excellently the 
plan of those who know no higher wish than ‘ travailler pour 
le rot de Prusse’” (1864!!!). 

The historic quarrel between Czechei and Austria was 
liquidated through the Great War. Its fruit, perhaps the only 
positive result of the otherwise senseless butchery, was the 
smashing of the Dual Monarchy. This was the work of the 
man who considered it only as a means to an end: the forma- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovak State. Masaryk (1850 to 1937) 
gave the thousand-year long struggle for independence of the 
people a deeper and more sacred meaning. In an article, “ The 
Meaning of the Czech Reformation,” he formulated the per- 
petual contradiction between the power of the spirit and brute 
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force in the following manner: “ The idea of humanity at its 
best does not forbid resistance—cannot forbid it. Our reforma- 
tion explains exactly in the clearest and most precise way 
that defence is not violence.” “‘ We condemn violence—do not 
and will not use it. But against violence we will defend our- 
selves, even if it be with the sword (1915). . . . Independence 
alone saves no nation; the people must preserve their inde- 
‘pendence through morality and culture which can save us. 
Political independence is only a means to a true national life— 
we had lost it when we ceased to live ethically as a nation 
(1895).” 

The man who wrote thus has in his life and work preserved 
and proved the heritage of his ancestors. Son of a poor 
peasant, he struggled hard for existence, tenacious, inde- 
fatigable, self-sacrificing, veracious, fearless, until, on the 
verge of old age, he attained success. His writings reflect an 
extraordinary development: Widespread Suicide as a Class 
Phenomenon (1881), the treatise written for the University of 
Vienna, with a clear rejection of suicide, Humes Skepsis and 
the Rule of Probabilities (1884), Attempt towards a Concrete 
Logic, Classification and Organisation of Science (1887), The 
Philosophical and Soctological Basis of Marxism (1899), 
Russia and Europe (1913), and The World Revolution (1927). 
In the very titles, in the width and universality of these works, 
are reflected the spirit and character of a man who as a thinker 
had in our days hardly an equal and as a statesman none at 
all. He created a State for his people; he gave them peace 
and freedom in his lifetime; he personified wisdom and 
tolerance ; he abolished the State Church in order to free his 
people spiritually as well. We shall not find his like again. 

His successors mismanaged his work. Relying on deceitful 
friends, irresolute where unscrupulous enemies are concerned, 
friends of Bolsheviks without being Bolshevik themselves, 
ready to compromise without being able to compromise, the 
fate befell them which they have not deserved and which 
struck them unresisting. “ Qui mange du Pape en meurt”? is 
an old saying. But the Pope is not only found in Rome; 
sometimes he is found also in Paris, London or Moscow. The 
country is now, with its 15 million inhabitants, 100 per square 
kilometre, with its 66 per cent. Czechs, with its 73 per cent. 
Roman Catholics, with its 42 per cent. cultivated land, with 
its § million farmers and § million industrial workers, with its 
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four universities and five large cities, with its 13,000 kilo- 
metres of railways and the traditional five-party system 
(Agrarian, National Democrat, People’s Party, Czech National 
Socialist and Czech Social Democrat), the “ petka,” a satellite 
of the idea of an “ absolute monarchy.” But not on the old 
Russian model. 

Czech poetry is decidedly social. As such it will be im- 
perishable as long as social problems still exist. The song of 
the joyful pauper in the fifteenth century began : 


Winter has come to us, 

Listen, low rabble, the time is here. 

We are badly clothed. 

It goes ill with our garments. 

An angry wind blows. 

What will become of us? 
Hail storms break 

To-day and again to-morrow 

And bring us great trouble. 


From the romantics, Frantisek Celakovaky and Karel 
Macha, Czech literature leads us to Jan Neruda and Jaroslav 
Vrchlicky, who already know the problems of great cities. 
Josef Machar, with his harsh and bitter verses Treatise on 
Patriotism and Epitaph on the Bourgeoisie, Antonin Sova, the 
writer of impressionistic lyrics, Otokar Brezina, a Walt 
Whitman figure, have been friends and collaborators of 
Masaryk. In the broad, rushing, free rhythm of Brezina the 
hymn tune of the Bohemian Brothers flows once more. Petr 
Bezruc, the great singer of the anonymous Czech proletariat, 
miners and peasants : 


Ostrau 
' Buried for centuries in the pit, 
The coal is hewed with the hammer. 
Jackdaw and raven eat our flesh. 
Like iron our muscles are tense. 


Coal burns in my eyes. 
Coal fills my mouth. 

Coal penetrates my lungs. 
Coal surrounds me. 


And with coal my bread is sprinkled 
Morning, noon and night. 

Coal glitters still in the mud, 
Scraping, strangling, engraving. 
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Peter and Paul, companions, comrades, 
Come to work, come, 

Enough blood and sweat has already flowed. 
Arise, man after man! 


Already our hand lifts the misery 
Which far too long bore slavery. 
High the fist raises the iron hammer, 
Which now strikes the hour! 


In him is concentrated in an extraordinary measure the 
strength and greatness of Czech poetry. The number of 
writers is indeed legion, but their work is so diverse that one 
could not call it typical. We may mention the first woman 
prose-writer, Bozena Nemcova, also Karolina Svetla and 
Teresa Novakova. Josef Holecek, who wrote the Nasz, a 
cycle-novel in several volumes quite equal to those of Balzac 
and Zola, Jan Neruda and Alois Jirasek, Karel Capek-Chod, 
Jakub Deml, Frana Sramek, Jaroslav Hasek, Karel Capek, 
are the most important. Of the essayists are to be mentioned 
with Blahoslav, Palacky and Masaryk, the critic Franz Xaver 
Salda, and Ottokar Fischer, whose heart was broken by the 
annexation of Austria. All these artists play a double part 
for, though born in the territory of the Czech language, they 
nevertheless produced there work which formed part of 
German culture as long as it existed. We may mention here 
the lyric writers Rilke and Werfel, the novelists Max Brod 
and Ernst Weiss, the epic writer Franz Kafka, a phenomenon 
in himself, the reporter Egon Erwin Kisch, the proletarian 
poets Olbracht and Weiskopf, the poet and critic Karl Kraus, 
the fantastic and mystical Gustav Meyrink, and many more. 

Three men deserve special attention who erected on the 
frontier line between science and philosophy the gigantic 
edifice of their words : Sigmund Freud, the founder of psycho- 
analysis, Karl Kautsky, the Marxist theorist, Josef Popper- 
Lynkeus, the inventor of the aeroplane, who solved also the 
problem of electric power transmission and who devised the 
system for a universal food supply as a solution of the social 
question. Because these and many of the before-mentioned 
personalities are Jews, their work may be in the future in 
great danger, unless the world grant them, these harbingers 
of a better and greater humanity, before it is too late, a lasting 
right of asylum. In painting and sculpture we must mention 
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Zdenka Brunerova, Petr Dillinger, Max Svabinsky, Joza 
Uprka, and must not forget that the three great internationally 
famous artists Anton Hanak, Alfred Kubin and Emil Orlik 
also originated in Czechei. 

The last word should belong to the loveliest blossom on the 
tree of Czech culture, its music. Not without good reason is 
the principal work of the first great Czech musician Smetana 
(1824 to 1884) called the Moldava after the principal river of 
the country. The singing and murmuring in that music of 
eternal beauty and sweetness, swelling into life and fading 
away, the perfect realism of his other cycle From Bohemia’s 
Meadows and Forests, are imperishable. And the music of 
Anton Dvorak (1841 to 1904), in his five symphonies, his 
quartets, his songs, his operas, his Slavonic dances, his 
Requiem, is of an incomparable greatness. And finally, 
Gustav Mahler (1860 to 1911), whose music attained the 
crowning heights, left to us as a reminder in his nine sym- 
phonies, his oratorios, his “‘ magic-horn”’ songs and, above 
all, in his unforgettable personality, not only a parable such 
as in his eighth symphony is shadowed forth, but what is 
heard more powerfully in the final chorus of his second 
symphony, the last and greatest peak of occidental music : 
* Rise from the dead, yes, you will rise from the dead .. .” 

Yes, Czech culture will rise again, eternal as the land from 
which it sprang and with which it is inseparably connected. 
However much the Huns of to-day destroy, stamp out and 
burn, there lives and is blooming in the testament of John 
Huss, in the treatise of Comensky, in the work of Thomas 
Masaryk, in the poetry of Petr Bezrucs, in the dances of 
Bedrich Smetana, in the Dumky of Anton Dvorak, in the 
Credo of Gustav Mahler, a world which is eternal. 

Fritz Gross. 


STRESEMANN. 
TT oe years ago, on October 3rd, 1929, Dr. Gustav 


Stresemann died. He had been moulding Germany’s 

foreign policy for six fateful years. With him passed 
away not only a good German—in the words of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain “the greatest since Bismarck ”’—but a very 
‘great European too. When he died the main problem, 
perturbing Europe ever since Bismarck’s fall from power in 
1890, had been solved: Germany had found her proper 
place in the European family of nations. The “ new course” 
after 1890 had ended in the collapse of 1914; was another _ 
“new course” to be followed after 1929? Hitler and his | 
world war of 1939 are the answer. Ten years, in the life of a 
nation, is a very short period. The problems Dr. Stresemann 
had to handle were thus akin to those confronting Hitler. 
The difference in their method and their policy, however, 
could not be more at variance than peace and war—which, 
indeed, is exactly the result of their respective policies. The 
question: what place is the German nation to take in 
Europe ?—a question which, to-day, stares us in the face in 
its most murderous form—was answered by Stresemann. 
His policy can be a precedent for a new Germany in the 
midst of a pacified Europe. 

Gustav Stresemann was a very typical German: ‘ Do you 
know Dr. Stresemann ? ” Asquith asked Austen Chamberlain 
shortly before the Locarno Conference. “ You should go and 
see John’s portrait of him—a proper junker!” Stresemann 
certainly looked the part. He had, too, all the romantic 
leanings of a German (which sometimes touch on sentimental- 
ity), and he assumed a certain ponderous seriousness. As a 
young man he joined a students’ organisation and fought 
duels, as was done in the bygone days of the alte Burschen- 
herrlichkett. On the other hand he later grew to become a man 
of real culture, whose life was distinctly shaped by his intimate 
knowledge of Goethe’s poetical work. 

Stresemann became the first syndic of the Industry 
Association of Saxony which he had founded by amalgamat- 
ing local groups of industrialists. As their representative he 
went to Berlin, and he never lost touch with these industrial 
circles. But even as their active organiser he showed remark- 
able independence. When a young man he had objected to 
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the students’ organisation excluding Jews from their ranks. 
Now, as syndic, he asked for the admission of the Socialists 
to the executive council of Dresden, which, in 1904, caused a 
stir. When he was elected Member of the Reichstag—in 
1906—he joined the National Liberal Party. He disliked the 
cautious methods of the Chancellor, Bethmann Hollweg. An 
imperialist and nationalist, we find him at the beginning of 
the war claiming the annexation of Belgium and the French 
coal mines. 

The last years of the World War, however, and the final 
collapse of the old order made him undergo a slow and, no 
doubt, painful change. Discarding petty questions of the 
form the new Republic was to take, Stresemann saw clearly 
the essentially German task which had to be carried out if 
Germany and Europe were to be saved from further wars. 
For the victor it seems easy to talk of peace and the good 
neighbour; for the vanquished, however, it is difficult to 
bear no grudge. It took Stresemann five years to know 
himself and be able wholeheartedly to work for this new 
policy—the policy of winning friends and of restoring con- 
fidence and peace in Europe. Born on May toth, 1878, he 
was thus forty-five years of age when he became Chancellor 
of the German Republic in 1923. From then onwards 
Germany’s foreign policy was shaped by him. 

**T wanted to be the bridge from the old Germany to the 
new,” Dr. Stresemann said shortly before his death. His 
historic sense for the uninterrupted flow of true tradition 
made him strive to keep the unity of the Reich unimpaired. 
There had been Bolshevist republics set up in Saxony and 
Thuringia; the Reich Cabinet once fled from Berlin; a 
Foreign Secretary—Dr. Rathenau—had been murdered ; 
Dr. Wirth, of the Catholic party, had coined the ominous 
word: Der Feind steht rechts—the enemy is on the right. 
The situation was thus nearly desperate when Stresemann 
took office. French troops had marched into the Ruhr basin 
(and there were not many responsible statesmen, like General 
Smuts, who raised their voice to help Germany in her distress). 
Right wing extremists made use of this golden opportunity 
and tried to stab the Government in the back—Herr Hitler’s 
rising, at this moment, was nevertheless quickly suppressed. 
Stresemann’s declaration as Chancellor struck a new note: 
“A nation,” he told his people, ‘‘ is not great because it is 
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rich. It is because of its moral strength.” Moral strength, 
this indeed was the principle on which Stresemann based _ 
Germany’s policy. Moral values were to be his only weapons. — 

The first question Stresemann had to handle in foreign | 


affairs was the freeing of the Ruhr basin from French troops, 


and the fixing of Germany’s yearly payments of Reparations. _ 
His new approach proved successful beyond expectation: he — 
was invited to attend the London Conference of 1924. Here, | 
then, for the first time since the World War, a German | 
delegation took part in an international conference and was _ 
treated as equal partner in the discussions. Stresemann, who 


was accompanied by Herr Marx and Dr. Luther, quickly won 
the confidence of the British Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and the French Premier, M. Herriot. It was 
through the good offices of the United States Ambassador, 
Mr. Kellogg, that Stresemann and Herriot found themselves 
engaged in long and frank talks, thus settling the main 
problems of the conference by direct negotiation. When an 
agreement was signed on August 30th, 1924, Germany on the 
one hand and the former Allied Powers on the other had taken 
the first decisive step towards the reconstruction of a new 
Europe. Heavy though the burden was which Germany 
undertook to carry under the Dawes Plan, French troops 
definitely left the Ruhr basin. This victory had not been 
gained by force of arms, but by the strength of Stresemann’s 
arguments, by his sincerity and uprightness. 

Gustav Stresemann’s name—like Aristide Briand’s and 
Austen Chamberlain’s—is for ever connected with the Treaty 
of Locarno, initialled on October 16th, 1925, and signed in 
London on December Ist of the same year. It guaranteed 
the German-Belgian and the German-French frontiers against 
any aggressive act; these powers—together with Great 
Britain and Italy as guarantors—pledging themselves to give 
unrestricted assistance against the aggressor. This meant that 
Germany, the vanquished power of a mere six or seven years 
ago, received the same promise of military assistance as did 
France, the victor of Versailles. The story of the three men, 
Chamberlain, Briand, Stresemann, struggling to do away 
with old prejudice and to establish this new European order, 
has often been told. Locarno showed the purity of purpose of 
all of them ; and the friendship which grew up between them 
henceforth helped to overcome any difficulty in Europe. 
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There had been one obstacle which we might well recall at 
this moment. Does such a Rhine Pact not imply, France had 
asked as early as March 1925, that Germany’s eastern 
frontiers are of less importance? Italy had echoed a similar 
apprehension in speaking of “ second-rate frontiers.” “ The 
World War,” M. Margerie was instructed to say, “had its 
origin not in the capitals of the great powers but in Belgrade, 
and one might therefore fear lest a new world war should 
originate once more from a conflict in the East.” Stresemann’s 
answer was that he would never guarantee the German 
frontiers in the east ; he was, however, ready to enter into 
discussions with a view to reaching treaties of arbitration 
with both Poland and Czechoslovakia. Such treaties were 
actually signed at Locarno. Stresemann, it is clear, hoped for 
a revision of some of the clauses fixing the frontiers in the 
east—a peaceful revision, needless to say: “If a situation 
arises in the east,” he said, “which seems to endanger 
European peace or the economic consolidation of Europe ; 
and if one begins to consider whether the whole restlessness 
of Europe is not partly due to the impossible frontiers in the 
east; if furthermore, Germany reaches a friendly under- 
standing and finds a community of interests with the other 
World Powers who have to decide in that case—then Germany 
will have the chance of gaining successes.” 

This, indeed, was the policy of a good German who at the 
same time was a good European. Revision by way of friendly 
understanding and peaceful negotiation was his aim. If he 
had been allowed to reach it, if death had not intervened, he 
might have solved this problem too. “ It is impossible,” he 
stated in 1927 when he had met Marshal Pilsudski at Geneva, 
“to get rid of the Corridor by means of a war. We must 
therefore examine whether we can regain it in a peaceful 
way. This is a question which concerns the whole of Europe. 
A solution is only thinkable by a continuation of the policy 
of Locarno, that is, by close relations between Berlin, London 
and Paris.” Here we hear the voice of a statesman who knows 
his responsibility. While stating his wish clearly, he never 
lost sight of the common European goal. 

Nineteen-twenty-five saw the signing of the Locarno 
Treaty and the beginning of the evacuation of the Rhineland. 
The following year witnessed Germany’s entry into the 
League of Nations, when Briand made his unforgettable— 
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and unforgotten—speech: “‘ Em arriére les canons! En 
arriére les mitrailleuses!’? Europe, indeed, no longer needed 
either guns or heavy armaments. There followed Thoiry 
where Stresemann and Briand met and attempted to settle 
all outstanding Franco-German questions once and for all. 
The Saar as well as the Rhineland was to be freed forthwith, 
they hoped, whereas France would receive economic com- 
pensations. General disarmament was to follow. These far- 
reaching hopes, it is true, proved to be premature. Several 
years of hard diplomatic bargaining were ahead. But even 
so, nearly all the big obstacles to European peace had been 
overcome when Stresemann died. In 1927 the foreign troops 
were withdrawn from the Saar and the military control. 
missions had left the Rhine. The following year Stresemann 
went to Paris to sign, on behalf of Germany, the greatest 
instrument of peace the world has seen so far, the Kellogg 
Pact which outlawed war. He was greeted by the population 
of Paris with cries of Vive Stresemann! Vive la paix! And 
peace it was. We cannot help thinking of Herr von Ribben- 
trop, arriving in Paris ten years afterwards to sign—what 
mockery!—another No-more-War declaration. His coming 
was watched by silent crowds: a mere nine months later 
Ribbentrop and his ruler had plunged Europe into another 
war. 3 

Stresemann’s last diplomatic battle was fought at The 
Hague where, in August 1929, the Powers had met to fix the 
yearly instalments Germany would have to pay by way of 
Reparations. The Conference was also to arrange the definite 
withdrawal of the troops of occupation from the Rhineland. 
The bargaining was hard and difficult. Trunks were packed 
and unpacked. Viscount Snowden, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, insisted on the figures he had worked out. The 
French soldiers tried to keep their troops in the Rhineland 
for at least another year. For the first and last time during 
his negotiations with Briand, the German Foreign Minister 
wrote him an urgent pressing letter asking him to save the 
conference. The mutual confidence between Stresemann and 
Briand proved once more that it stood any strain: they 
reached an agreement. The troops were to be withdrawn 
forthwith. The last foreign soldier was to leave German soil 
by June 1930. 


Stresemann was not to see this day. In September he spoke 
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at Geneva for the last time: why, he asked, can we not 
introduce European money? how long have we to wait for 
a common European stamp? Europe, he claimed, should at 
least behave like an economic entity. His sudden death on 
October 3rd, 1929, cut short any such plans. But when he 


died he knew that he had at least freed his country. If we 


compare the Reich he left in 1929, and the misery-stricken 
country he found when he first became Chancellor in 1923, we 
stand amazed at this transformation. The only weapon he 
had had was his sincerity, the moral strength of his case and 
the righteousness of his cause. Locarno; Germany’s entry 
into the League of Nations; the adherence to the Kellogg 
Pact—these were, for Germany, the stepping-stones which 
enabled her to keep the unity of the Reich; to win the 
confidence of the world; to have the Ruhr freed frdm the 
French ; to have the yearly payments of Reparations fixed 
and limited ; to see the Rhineland and the Saar free again. 
The secret of these results, achieved by Stresemann and the 
Governments whose member he was, is a simple one: he was 
alive to the greatness of true moral values and he purposely 
led his people back to that source of strength. ‘ What makes 
the breakdown so unbearable,” he said in 1924, when looking 
round amidst the misery of his people, ‘‘ is not the defeat on 
the battlefields. What we cannot overcome is the moral 
breakdown of our people after its defeat.”” In keeping moral 
values invariably before his own mind and his nation’s, and 
before the conscience of Europe, he won his great successes as 
a statesman. “ Called to power at a moment of almost in- 
describable calamity for his country, his death found her 
restored to the comity of nations, one of the most influential 
and respected members of the League.” This was Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s considered judgment. To us the life of Strese- 
mann contains a message of hope. What was, can be. A new 
Germany, freed from the dark forces let loose by Hitler, will 
find in Stresemann’s statesmanship a precedent and a model. 


On that basis a new order in Europe might be built. 
F. W. Picx. 
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PROSPECTS OF EASTERN EUROPE. | 
Si eee the many controversies concerning the | 


Peace Settlements of 1919-20 one aspect of the problem — 

has been rather neglected both by the Peace Settle- | 
ment’s German and pro-German critics and by its allied and | 
anti-German defenders. Many critical events of the last few | 
years arose precisely from this rather neglected fact, namely 
from the existence between Germany and Russia of a large | 
neutral zone of more or less important border states, created 
not by the Western victorious bloc but by Germany herself 
in the Brest-Litowsk Treaty in March 1918, and integrally 
maintained, with a few modifications in minor details, by 
Germany’s enemies. The border-line of states which separates 
Germany from Russia was perhaps meant to be a defence line 
for Germany should ever, what seemed plausible in 1918, the 
Russian westward drive start again, be it under its revo- 
lutionary or under its old pan-Slavist aspect. 

It would be, however, to underrate the makers of the 
Brest-Litowsk Treaty to think that their only concern was 
to build up a zone of friendly neighbouring states for merely 
defensive purposes. According to all evidence their aim was 
the creation of what is called in diplomacy a zone of influence 
and in more crude language a number of vassal states. After 
the events of November 1918, the German defeat on the 
Western front and the downfall of the monarchical system— 
which was meant to be extended eastwards as an instrument 
of German penetration into Poland and the Baltic area (as it 
was previously in the Balkans)—the situation east of Germany 
was greatly altered. Instead of a friendly and more or less 
vassal Poland which was intended at Brest-Litowsk, an 
intensely hostile or at least highly independent Poland came 
into being, much to the discomfort of German Nationalists 
and much to the reassurance of French military leaders who, 
even in the weakest years of defeated Germany and even 
among the most impressive manifestations of the will to peace 
in the Locarno era, were doubtful of the future final recon- 
ciliation of Germany with her Western neighbour. 

The Polish State has taken a highly important place in the 
post-war system of Europe. In the first years of its existence, 
its frontiers were extended far into the territory beyond the 
eastern border of the historic kingdom of Poland, owing to 
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the fact that the Russian civil war turned these territories 
more or less into a no-man’s-land for several years. The rapid 
increase of Poland’s population has become already proverbial. 
Although this population is partly composed of heterogeneous 
elements, it is sufficiently large and sufficiently united to 
justify the ambition of some Poles for a leading position of 
their country among the peoples of Eastern Europe. Poland 
has shown remarkable military capacity and her industrial 
equipment has greatly improved, although it might be as yet 
insufficient for the needs of a population of over 35 million. 
At any rate, Poland is the only country on the eastern border 
of Germany which is sufficiently big in size, sufficiently 
numerous in population and sufficiently united through 
history and tradition to be a rival to the ambitions of German 
expansion. In past centuries the state-system of Eastern 
Europe, that is to say of the territory between the Baltic, the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, often had its centre in Poland. 
Over all her smaller neighbours Poland is in a favourable 
position to exercise an influence. Hungary, the country which 
stood so often on the German side in the great historic struggle 
between Slav and Teuton, and whom many Slavs accuse of 
being the main cause of the misfortunes of their race, is linked 
by a great number of historical memories to Poland, with 
whom she constitutes a nearly unique case of neighbourhood 
between two European nations. Throughout the thousand 
years of a common frontier Poland and Hungary had not a 
single war between them. 

Since the collapse of Czarism, Russia has ceased to be the 
centre of Slavonic nationalism, and the leading part in 
Slavonic cultural life was taken over by Warsaw and Prague. 
After the disappearance of Czechoslovakia as a state, Poland 
is considered by many Slavonic populations as the only 
possible protector against the forward drive of Germanism. 
In the last two years Belgrade and Sofia have seen a great 
number of manifestations of Slavonic solidarity and although 
such manifestations are rather restricted to the cultural field, 
they express beyond any doubt a feeling fairly general among 
the leading intelligentsia which in Eastern Europe plays 
usually a great part in the initiation of political movements. 
Numerous are to-day the Czech patriots who, like General 
Prchala, the former commander of the East Carpathian Army 
Corps, took refuge in Poland and who base their hope ot a 
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future revival on Slavonic solidarity. They find sympathies 
in Yugoslavia and in Bulgaria as well as in Poland. As to 
Hungary, in the present as in the past, Poland remains for 
her the only bordering state which never had an ambition to 
her detriment and against whom she has no claim whatsoever. 

Roumania is an ally of Poland and through her this latter 

has a link with the Balkan Entente. The common policy of 
-Roumania and Poland has been for many years past to 
separate Germany and Russia should these two Powers feel 


ever inclined to co-operate against the West or enter into a _ 


conflict with each other—a paradoxical task, indeed. To sum 
up in a few words, under the leadership of Poland an Eastern 
European bloc is likely to develop. Historical memories, 
geographical reasons and a more or less common social 
structure, of which peasant individualism is the most out- 
standing feature, may constitute the link desired and in the 
case of some countries the common Slavonic consciousness, a 
psychological factor which has never completely disappeared 
and which is likely to experience a strong revival now that 
Germanism, the old historic opponent, becomes once more 
aggressive. The possibilities of a movement in this sense in 
the area which Germany considers as her “ legitimate sphere 
of influence” already appear as a dangerous prospect to 
some German observers. When Nazism started to propagate 
the slogan “ Blut und Scholle,” it was not aware that it chose 
a field in which the potential opponents of Germany, the 
Slavonic and peasant peoples of Eastern Europe, are strong 
and very likely superior to the Germans. Circumstances of 
history and of geography, which we have no space to 
enumerate here, made the non-German peoples more used to 
frugality and to hardship than the Germans. The peoples of 
Eastern Europe propagate quickly and nearly all of them 
have traditions which make them excellent soldiers. The 
historic mission of the Germans among them has been to 
introduce town building, arts and crafts—in a word: 
“Western civilisation.”” This mission of Germanism has been 
often emphasised by its advocates, many of whom in the past 
have come from the liberal and even democratic and socialist 
camp. If at present Germanism turns back to “ primitivity,” 
it gives up its only claim which could be evoked with some 
amount of justification, and chooses, as already said, a field of 
competition in which its opponents are more at home. 


: 
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It seems, however, already clear that some Germans at 
least are increasingly doubtful about the future of the 
Central European “ conquest ” already achieved by Germany. 


_ According to Wirtschaftsdienst (Heft 40, 1938) Germany 


cannot get any substantial advantages from Eastern Europe 
unless she pursues a policy of expansion in other directions 
as well. German trade has been doubled in the Danubian and 
Balkan areas since 1929, but only by about 1943 will Germany 
be able to cover 25 per cent. of her needs through imports 
from these areas and a further ten years’ period will be needed 
to raise this figure to 50 per cent. The industrial equipment 
of this area is not sufficient, according to German experts, for 
a full exploitation of its natural resources nor for the con- 
servation of the agricultural products in sufficient quantities 
for the German need. It must therefore be provided with 
German help; this German help may, however, only come 
forth if Germany disposes of sufficient wealth and capital 
through exportation of her products into countries other than 
the Balkan and Danubian area. 

The above-quoted opinion of the Wirtschaftsdienst sounds 
rather like a confession of the failure of autarkical economics 
and as a hint of doubt concerning the usefulness or the 
limited importance of further Central European “ conquest.” 
Hitler himself voiced, in the lachrymose tone which usually 
precedes his threats, the cry for German exports in his 
Reichstag speech at the beginning of this year. An alternative, 
not impossible with a different Germany, could be a coming 
back to some form of a world economy in agreement with the 
Western Powers, but concerning this new form of world 
economy which might mean the end of Germany’s autarkical 
adventure with a great deal of the consequences it implies, no 
serious projects have been put forward either in Germany or in 
the West. Instead of such projects it is the old dream of 
German expansionism which has recently seen a revival. It was 
generally remarked and amply commented on that at the 
New Year’s reception of the Berlin Diplomatic Corps Hitler 
had a “ frank and cordial” interview with the Soviet Am- 
bassador. The subject of this cordial talk may be guessed 
when reading the January number, 1939, of Osteuropa-Markt, 
the official Berlin magazine for the German policy of foreign 
trade. An expert article in the said Review reiterates the 
theory that Germany cannot take full profit from her present 
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position in Central Europe unless her strength in capital is 
considerably increased, and indicates the means to increase 
Germany’s strength in capital: it would be a more consider- 
able expansion to the East, a capturing of the Russian market. 
Until the second half-year of 1937 Germany kept the first 
place among the exporting powers into U.S.S.R., in conse- 
quence of the credit and trade agreement concluded between 
Germany and the Soviet Union in 1935, and maintaining all 
the substantial advantages of the Rapallo-Treaty. (Those 
inclined to look at Nazi Germany as the Saviour of Europe 
from Bolshevism may keep in mind the fact of this agreement 
and its date. It was concluded in 1935, that is to say two years 
after Hitler’s seizure of power.) At present, according to our 
above-quoted author in Osteuropa-Markt, Germany occupies 
only the sixth rank among the powers exporting into the 
Soviet Union while the United States occupies the first. 
Consequently, “an improvement of the Russian importing 
capacity ought to be the foremost preoccupation of the new 
Reich Minister of Economics” (Dr. Funk). 

How the improvement of the economic system of a foreign 
state can be the concern of a Minister of the Reich we are not 
told. Nazi German mentality and methods are by now 
sufficiently known in the world and so, without being told, 
we may guess. What is aimed at is nothing less than the 
re-establishment in greater proportions of the situation which 
prevailed for a few years in the nineteen-twenties when many 
branches of Russian industry were managed by German 
experts, and units of the Red Army and Air Force were trained 
by officers of the Reichswehr. 

The approach from Berlin was not so entirely unanswered 
from the Soviet side as worshippers of the Soviet régime 
would like to believe. On March 13th, 1939, Pravda and 
Isvestia published leading articles to the effect that the Soviet 
Union is not inclined to believe in the possibility of the 
“stupid senseless adventure ” which “ Western Imperialists ” 
attribute to Germany in the hope of creating a conflict 
between Germany and the Soviet Union, for which these two 
have no reason whatsoever. In his first public speech in his 
capacity as Commissar for Foreign Affairs M. Molotoff spoke 
of the possibility of improving economic relations with 
Germany in the same way as such relations have been recently 
improved between the Soviet Union and Italy. 
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Still, it is unlikely that the Soviet Union finds the prospect 
of German troops and strategic bases drawing nearer to her 
frontiers a bright one. The plausible explanation of Soviet 
policy is that Moscow tried to keep the German influence away 
from the Soviet frontier and hoped for this reason to enter 
into an alliance with a strong Western bloc. The conditions, 
however, of such an alliance were differently formulated in 
London, Paris and Moscow and to the latter there seemed to 
be a greater hope of reaching an agreement with the West 
on the Soviet’s own terms, if all the doors were not closed to 
some sort of understanding—however temporary it might be 
—with Germany. 

Space forbids me to enter into any controversy on the 
merits of the alliance between the West and the Soviet which 
at the time of writing (June 1939) is the question of the day. 
The proper question with which we are concerned here is how 
the future evolution of Central Europe might be affected by 
developments taking place in Germany, in Russia and in the 
West. The most characteristic fact about Central Europe is 
the lack of coherence, source of all the present-day troubles. 
France and Britain, along with a few smaller states such as 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland, form a bloc which might 
be called ‘“‘ Western Democracy.” Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland form a common Scandinavian civilisation, just 
as Spain and Portugal may be called an Iberian civilisation. 
Germany and Italy form by themselves compact ethnic 
unities of two large and numerous nations and the peoples of 
the Soviet Union have the possibility of forming, on an 
immense self-sufficient territory, a great common Empire. 
Meanwhile, the space between the Baltic, the Black Sea and 
the Adriatic is called characteristically enough “a space,” 
which means in more crude language that all adjacent great 
powers have hitherto considered it as a territory for their 
penetration without taking any notice of the peoples 
inhabiting the “ space,” except when the sometimes real, 
sometimes imaginary and sometimes exaggerated national 
or social grievances of some of the people were used as pretexts 
for armed intervention. Since the Turkish invasion at the 
beginning of the New Age historical catastrophes in Eastern 
Europe were so numerous that although the state-founding 
nations have survived—which is a fact hardly short of a 
miracle—and in recent times give even many proofs of their 
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vitality, all coherence among them vanished or became a more 
or less vague memory. Perhaps it 1s only now, at their most 
critical time, that some consciousness of their common fate 
starts to develop again. 

The nations in the triangle between the three seas were 
founded in the Middle Ages. The final ruin of the medieval 
foundations is marked by the suppression of Poland at the 
time of the ill-famed partition by the efficient modern 
military centralism of Germanic type, which throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries took its most character- 
istic and definite shape in the three governments in Berlin, 
St. Petersburg and Vienna. The ruin of Eastern Europe was 
achieved by the downfall of the Polish State. The rebuilding 
of Eastern Europe starts or may start, however optimistic 
this prospect may seem, in view of the confused and dark 
realities of the day, with the resurrection of Poland. The 
social and economic basis of a new autonomous Eastern 
Europe may be in the future the large class of new peasant 
proprietors. There are over 10 million of them in the three 
states of the former Little Entente alone. Further peasant 
millions are to be found in Poland, in Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Turkey. Especially in Poland, but in some other countries 
as well, peasant co-operative movements, aiming at the 
building up of a free and sound economic system based on 
peasant individualism and small property, have greatly pro- 
gressed. If they have time to develop, there is every hope that 
the peasant nations will grow sufficiently strong to face the 
struggle with the centralised state omnipotence which under 
its Germanic and Russian forms menaces their life and their 
future. In the days in which we live no prospect, however 
reasonable, may be visualised without a reservation: a 
general European catastrophe may frustrate even the most 
reasonable hopes. Yet it is an urgent necessity to visualise 
prospects of Eastern Europe and to realise finally that the 
space between the three seas is not simply a geographical 
expression, but the home of national individualities which 
have a mission in the future, which have perhaps a contri- 
bution to make to the main task of European mankind, to the 
salvation of personal liberty. 

We spoke of peasant individualism: the chief virtues of 
the only class in Europe which has survived the calamities 
of two millenniums are endurance and patience. It is by 
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understanding the importance of this individualism that a con- 

structive East-European policy, which does not consider the 

existence of nations as a useless survival but as a positive 

reality, may be found. The essence of such a new policy 

cannot be better summed up than in the words written forty 

Hee ago by a great patriot who was a great European, Jean 
aurés : 


To break the nations would be to extinguish the homes of light 
and to let subsist vague and foggy clouds. It would mean to 
suppress all centres of distinct and rapid action in order to bring 
about the incoherent slowness of a universal effort... . It would 
be to suppress every freedom because mankind, whose action is no 
more centred in autonomous nations, would be driven to the sort 
of unity which vast Asiatic despotisms provide. 


Beta MeEnczER. 


June 1939. 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE 
CHURCH. 


HE English-speaking world has been made acquainted 
with the National Socialist philosophy of life (Weltan- 
schauung) through a mass of publications, the contents 
of which may be taken as well known in this article. In the 
following pages this philosophy of life will be referred to as 
the philosophy of present-day Germany, though well-informed 
circles know that, in spite of clamorous propaganda, the 
official teachings are accepted by a comparatively small 
section of the people. Though astonishing at first sight this 
can hardly surprise anybody who bears in mind that before 
1933 this philosophy, which to-day claims to be the binding 
law of life for 80 million people, had not, in truth, even a single 
literary pioneer. The National Socialist claim that men like 
De Lagarde, Sticker, Nietzsche, Wagner, and others were 
their forerunners is not correct. Nevertheless a brief historical 
sketch may be useful, as it is not without importance for the 
Churches to know that, however strange it may seem, National 
Socialist thought can, in the last analysis, be traced back to the 
Secularisation, that process which was begun by the Renais- 
sance and Humanism, further developed in the era of En- 
lightenment and Natural Law, and provisionally concluded by 
the liberal and democratic ideas of the nineteenth century. 
The closely knit system of the Middle Ages had for the first 
time been pierced by the Reformation. That movement had 
undertaken to create to some extent a direct relationship 
between God and man. But the real shock to the theocentric 
world and to Christian cosmopolitanism began with the 
revolutionary process of general secularisation. In Germany 
this profound change appears perhaps most clearly in the 
philosophy of Hegel. According to him it is no longer the 
transcendent God, but the Weltgeist (spirit of the world) who 
manifests himself through the for-the-time-being absolute 
ideas of history. Secularisation was further developed by the 
liberalist belief in the progress (Fortschrittsglauben) which 
would bring man to an ever higher standard of civilisation. 
Likewise, the positive science of history (positive Geschichts- 
wissenschaft) had as its one goal the neutral and indifferetn 


explanation of historical happenings, free from any trans- 
cendent meaning. 
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However, and this would seem to be decisive in this con- 
nection, secularisation, with its deification of the spirit in the 
nineteenth century, did not yet lead to an open rupture with 
Christianity. True, in that period the Christian Churches were 
to some extent rallying points of opposition against Enlighten- 
ment, Rationalism, and Humanism. But it was more im- 
portant that the conception of the unity of mankind was still 
living in the common creed which linked European thought 
not only to Christianity but even to pre-Christian antiquity. 
As yet, the unity of Europe, once established under the sign 
of the Cross, was, strangely enough, not questioned by the 
declaration of the supremacy of reason. Not until the second 
half of the nineteenth century did the conception of the all- 
embracing unity of super-personal reason become a problem. 
When it arose mankind was in danger of losing its last 
rational hold, as it had formerly lost the superhuman order 
of salvation (Hetlsordnung). It followed that doubts were 
cast upon the binding force not only of reason in general and 
the rules of Natural Law, but also upon all laws and institu- 
tions which were based on “reason.” The spirit became 
problematical to itself. 

How deeply the structure of the human spirit had been 
changed during the last century may be gathered from the 
following examples. At the beginning of the century Prussia- 
Germany had looked to the idealistic philosophy for a con- 
tinued elucidation of the human spirit. The educated classes 
of the nation believed that this philosophy to some extent 
involved the function of a religion. But hardly had a few 
decades passed when, more and more, pseudo-scientific books 
which propounded a so-called philosophy of life (Weltan- 
schauung) had captured the field, and this movement goes 
on to the present time, as the publications, for instance, of 
Herr Rosenberg show. This progressive materialism of the 
spirit led, principally in Eastern and Central Europe, to a 
denial and overthrow of the traditional European system of 
values. Man has lost his creed and begins to doubt the 
validity of a universal moral law, and to believe that true 
humanism and tolerance on the basis of an all-embracing 
society of States are incapable of being realised. What 
wonder that in countries which in war and post-war years 
had collapsed mentally and materially, any creed is based on 
phenomena of the ontological sphere. Thus under totalitarian 
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governments such phenomena as class, race, the people in its 
biological sense, and the State in its realistic conception are 
deified. In Russia, it is the class; under National Socialism 
and its kindred doctrines, the people, now by no means 
accidentally understood racially as the blood-relationship, 
that is to say in a materialistic sense. The terms spirit of the 
people (V olksgeist), consciousness of the people, and others are 
treated—somewhat paradoxically—as nothing but material- 
istic derivations of this naturalistic conception of the people. 
National Socialism has consciously replaced reason by 0720s. 
The spirit appears exclusively dependent on the naturalistic 
phenomena. Instincts and passions, naked life and undis- 
guised force are idolised, but intellect and understanding 
based on reason are despised. The conflict which in the nine- 
teenth century broke out between knowledge and existence 
was presented in the most impressive way by Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche, and has now been unmistakably decided in 
favour of biological existence and against thinking. At the 
end of this development stands the man who deifies himself, 
no longer the servant of God, but the lord of the world, the 
self-appointed judge in the last resort over good and bad. 
This deification of the material and temporal life is so intense 
that, not without justification, some writers have regarded 
it as the expression of a religious creed, deflected from its 
proper goal. In fact, the not very numerous “ believers ” in 
Germany see in the worldly things such as race, and the people 
formed by the race, “ institutions directly created by God.” 
In Russia, too, radical mechanisation and materialisation of 
the entire life have not prevented the class from being 
idolised by a mythological-orthodox creed ; the creed has its 
own cult and rites, thereby constituting a sort of substituted 
religion, This flight into the material, into political biology, 


demonstrates better than anything else the collapse of the 


belief in the transcendent God and the revelation in Jesus 
Christ, and at the same time it shows the dethronement of the 
reason and spirit and its radical devaluation. 

The Dean of Chichester is therefore quite right when he 
says that two religions, Christianity and National Socialistic 
philosophy of life, struggle against each other in modern 
Germany.* In fact, one might almost say that these two 
religions divide, if not the whole world, at any rate Europe 

* The Struggle for Religious Freedom in Germany, 1938. 
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into two camps. We now approach an epoch more closely 
akin to that of the religious wars than to one which professes 
to be characterised by the nationality principle. A conse- 
quence of this understanding is: home policy to-day 
governs foreign policy, and not, as is generally thought, in 
political theory and praxis, foreign policy home policy. 
This can be seen, for instance, in the attitude of the Czech 
fascists who without hesitation sacrificed their nationality 
on the altar of the fascist creed. In fact, the National 
Socialist movement is making use more and more of quasi- 
religious forms and methods. ‘True to its principles, an 
appeal is made to the emotions. Leaders of the movement 
like to call it dynamic-irrational, and it has been described, 
just as Fascism has been, as “ a revolt of the instinct against 
the supremacy of the intellect.” Quite consciously, therefore, 
National Socialism cultivates the romantic, the magic, the 
fantastic, in short, whatever no intellect can grasp. Symbols 
are popular, the period is proclaimed as that of myths, and 
the twentieth century is praised for the victory of mythos over 
logos. 

The leader (Fiihrer) enjoys almost religious veneration by 
those of his followers who believe in his mission. “I believe 
in this world in Adolf Hitler alone. I believe in one Lord, 
God, Who made me and guides me, and I believe that this 
God has sent Adolf Hitler to us ” (Dr. Ley). Or, “ Everybody 
feels and knows: The Fihrer was always right, and will 
always be right. National Socialism is the unqualified faith, 
the devotion which does not ask why, the silent carrying out 
of its orders. We believe that the Fihrer is engaged on a 
higher mission. No criticism of this belief can be allowed ” 
(Rudolf Hess). Thus to the faithful National Socialist the 
Fuhrer is infallible, whether he renounces agreements 
solemnly made, makes untruthful statements, or does, or 
allows, even worse things. If one realises this quasi-religious 
character of National Socialism one understands its in- 
tolerance. But what is frightening is that the intolerance is 
absolute, and it must be absolute because, unlike liberalism 
and rationalism, it embraces all spheres of life. 

The so-called totalitarian principle is in itself nothing but 
a method of organising centrally the whole personal and 
material life. By this principle National Socialism embraces 
all members of the community in person, and all activities 
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whatever ; they are thus brought into the political sphere of 
the State and engulfed in its philosophy. There is no escape 
for the individual from this totalitarian claim of National 
Socialism, there exists no place to which he could retreat ; 
not even leisure time allows isolation. Individuals therefore 
can no longer form independent associations or clubs of any 
kind. Indifference in politics and Weltanschauung is no longer 
permitted, nor are autonomy and individuality in certain 
spheres of life, spiritual, idealistic, or material. The National 
Socialist State prohibits independent standards of morals, 
of judging what is good or bad, and the same applies to the 
law, arts, science and learning, and also to economy. Absolute 
values of those autonomous departments, such as good and 
bad, beautiful and ugly, right and wrong, truth and false- 
hood, are related by National Socialism, as by other totali- 
tarian systems, to the needs of the State, thus falsifying their 
substance and destroying them. Any sort of individuality 
and autonomy is denied to civilisation and culture. Their 
values survive only in so far as they are capable, in some form 
or other, of serving the political goal of National Socialist 
ideology. 

It was in keeping with these tenets, when, for instance, 
freedom was determined by National Socialism as “ action 
harmonising with the demands of the race,” or when Reich- 
minister Frank declared : right is not what is just, but “‘ what 
is advantageous to the community,” and “‘ whatever is detri- 
mental to the community is wrong.” The chief propounder of 
modern racialism, Herr Rosenberg, has expressed the same 
conception in these words : “ Right is what Aryans regard as 
right, wrong is what they discard.” 

In the same way National Socialists do not recognise 
generally binding scientific results, and they reject absolute 
objectivity. Science and learning have become instruments 
in the hands of the ruling political ideologists, and must serve 
their goals. The National Socialist philosopher, Kriegk, has 
admitted this frankly in a speech he made in Heidelberg in 
1936 on Germany and Science: ‘“‘ We do not recognise truth 
for truth’s sake or science for the sake of science. Rather 
must science help to form mankind and the racial order of 
life—according to the character and the natural law of the 
community. Science is based on National Socialist thought ” 
In other words, science is but a cog in the machine of National 
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Socialism. The various branches of learning, such as political 
science, jurisprudence, economics, and philosophy, can bear 
witness to the fact how generally recognised facts are arbi- 
trarily twisted in order to conform with the necessary sub- 
jective outlook, Strictly speaking, these subjects have ceased 
to have any place in the life of science and learning. For all 
happenings of history must be adapted to the basic ideology, 
and philosophy itself has become a kind of ancillary science 
in the service of racialism. Thereby it is possible to discover 
at will that modern dreams have been realised in the past. In 
the first years of the régime, for instance, Charlemagne was 
regarded as the slaughterer of the Saxons, and in this capacity 
he was made the subject of monographs ; a memorial was 
even erected to Widukind, Duke of the Saxons and enemy of 
Charlemagne, in order to commemorate this event, until this 
view was dropped as politically inopportune. Moreover, 
faithful National Socialists do the same in the abstract and 
natural sciences. It is characteristic of the situation that 
books on Aryan mathematics and Aryan physics and chemistry 
can be published and are officially recommended. 

In view of all this, students and teachers of German Uni- 
versities may be described to-day as something like cadets 
of the National Socialist spirit. Nevertheless, they do not 
enjoy any special appreciation in official circles: the possi- 
bility of abolishing them has even been discussed. It is by no 
means accidental that the training of future Nazi leaders has 
not been entrusted to those traditional institutions. It was 
recognised quite rightly that this task could be better per- 
formed by the party’s own schools. As far as possible, certainly 
until last year, leading party circles have not attended even 
important academic ceremonies; they wished to demon- 
strate by this aloofness the low rank which the Universities 
hold in the eye of the régime. 

The process of destroying absolute values is partly con- 
cealed by the fact that the National Socialist philosophy of 
life is proclaimed as absolute truth by Herr Hitler and Herr 
Rosenberg. This enables National Socialists to deny that the 
absolute values have been destroyed, and to give an objective 
glamour to the German “ view of life.’ What servants of the 
new faith do is thus always good and just. Outsiders are 
given all manner of derogatory names ; they and their works 
are disqualified morally and legally. The subjective meaning 
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conferred by National Socialists on the absolute values is 
itself declared absolute. In their new meaning the National 

Socialist conceptions become in National Socialist opinion 
objective values of a higher order, and those values which 
tradition rightly regarded as absolute are represented as 
degenerate and inferior, so that the truth is twisted. 

It is necessary to bear in mind this state of affairs if one 
wishes to understand the struggle between Church and State. 
The struggle is unavoidable and the gulf between the two 
cannot be bridged. Since racialism and Christianity are 
irreconcilable a compromise is out of the question. A philo- 
sophy which turns on the total destruction of everything 
“infected ” by Judaism must of necessity declare war on the 
Bible ; for from the racial point of view this is essentially a 
Jewish book. In the long run National Socialism cannot in 
one breath permeate all spheres of life and leave the Church 
to interpret Christianity. It is impossible to align the people 
from birth to death according to National Socialist principles, 
and at the same time allow them on Sundays and holidays to 
be exposed to the Christian message, which is of Jewish origin 
and contains doctrines alien to National Socialist philosophy. 

Even the uninitiated have by now understood that National 
Socialism is resolved to realise, wherever its writ runs, its 
doctrines with brutal force. Whenever National Socialism has 
in the past given in, or if it should do so in future, it never was, 
or would be, a true compromise, but merely a tactical move. 
The Dean of Chichester’s above-mentioned instructive book 
contains ample evidence to this effect with regard to the 
present Kulturkampf between Church and State. The ultimate 
aims of National Socialist policy towards the Church have 
been defined by Herr Rosenberg himself, when he addressed 
the Party Congress in September 1938. He said: ‘‘ That the 
Catholic Church and likewise the Protestant Confessional 
Church in their present form have to disappear from the life 
of our people is quite certain to my mind and, I think I may 
say so, also to the mind of the Fuhrer.” 

It would therefore be a grave mistake if one tried to seek a 
clue to the actual situation of the Church in Germany by 
simply judging the tactical position for the time being and 
the often changing official attitude. This would mean 
indulging in illusions. Unfortunately the English public, 
which otherwise is so well informed about the German Church 
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struggle,* has occasionally been misled by the often admirable 
tactics of the German authorities. Witness Sir Raymond 
Beazley’s words : “ To say or suggest that a new heathenism 
is sweeping victoriously over Germany as a whole is ridiculous. 
Never more than the obsession of a small if vocal minority... 
it has almost ceased to be heard.”’} Again, one read the even 
weightier words of the Bishop of Gloucester, who said in 
19371: “‘ The theory and largely the position is that there is 
no persecution of religion, but only a correction of political 
activity on the part of Christian clergy.” At that time the 
Ecclesiastical Committees had been appointed, and the 
Bishop seems to have regarded that as a guarantee by the 
State for respecting the freedom of the Church. It is not 
surprising that from this point of view the Bishop arrives 
at the conclusion that the Church has been victorious in its 
struggle with the State, and that the Confessional Church 
has now performed its historic mission. 

The history of the last years has disproved these and similar 
misconceptions. To the student wishing to form an opinion 
on the present position of the Church in Germany, National 
Socialist tactics ought to be just as irrelevant as, for instance, 
the fact that the religious service—in spite of substantial 
inroads with regards to prayers, intercessions, collections, and 
in spite of permanent supervision by the secret police—is 
essentially unfettered and that the Church has a relatively 
free hand in its regulation. Nor can a comparison be made 
with former times, when the Lutherans accepted control by 
the State. It was here well understood, and was indeed a 
condition for the agreement, that the State in its relations to 
the Church was bound by the official Confessions of the 
Church and that the Church could always refer to this basic 
agreement in cases of conflict, and did so on various occasions, 
Owing to the revolutionary developments of 1933 this premise 
has gone by the board. 

A true compromise, if at all, could in present circumstances 
be arrived at only by the Church “ adapting ” its dogmas and 


* Besides the book of the Dean of Chichester already mentioned, cf. his article in this 
Review, February 1938. Regarding the period after this publication, cf. Hibbert 
Fournal, 1938, vol. XXXVII (“ The Church Struggle in Germany’’), and Tlico, British 
Weekly, March 2nd, 1939. On the situation of the Church in England, Sir Walter 
Moberley in this Revirw, May 1938, p. 555- 

+ “Christianity,” this Review, August 1936, p. 157. 
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ethical principles to National Socialist philosophy. The gospel 
could then be propounded only in a changed form, for instance 
“within the given (i.e. racial) order.” Only if, in stark 
contradiction to historical truth, the National Socialist 
ideology were regarded as the continuation and crowning of 
Martin Luther’s work,* as is indeed claimed in a declaration 
recently published in the Gazette of German Evangelical 
Churches, might a road perhaps be found which could lead 
to a reconciliation of Church and State. This is the attitude 
of the German Christians. Were the whole Church to adopt 
it, the State would at last be able to mould Christianity, so 


far not officially repudiated, slowly but surely and unavoid- - 


ably, until it became a peculiar faith, and the symbol of 
Christendom (in National Socialist opinion the weak, stupid, 
slaughtered lamb) would be replaced by the symbol of 
National Socialism (that is, the soaring eagle). This is, as has 
been said by Herr Rauschning,f “ not only a condition for 
spiritual unity in a totalitarian war, but also for the revolu- 
tionary destruction of the powers which still maintain the 
old order.” 

However, it is certain that an agreement of this kind would 
mean in effect the end of Christianity and of the Church, even 
if the latter would be allowed a shadow existence. For 
Christianity has nothing in common with the quasi-religious 
needs of National Socialism, which in its superficiality and 
thoughtlessness is content with the ever-renewed emphatic 
declaration by high dignitaries: ‘‘ By serving our people we 
serve God.” 

Nor can the Church to-day afford to live in self-contained 
seclusion, and to limit its activities to the proclamation of 
the Gospel. The ecclesiastical world conferences at Oxford, 
Edinburgh and Madras have laid down that the Church must 
be truly a Church. Thereby the Church is declared a pioneer 
of a future life, and as such it must take care that the earthly 
life is led in a Christian manner. The Christian Churches are 
thus also of this world. They live and work with the world, 
and that to a much greater extent than the other powers 
which require for their development a certain autonomy. 
The Churches must of necessity claim, and especially in 


= CE, for instance, Dinter, The Completion of the Protestant Reformation (“« Friends 
of Europe” Publications: No. 51). 
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totalitarian States which wish to have a firm hold on the 
people in every respect, that they should be allowed the 
execution of their holy trust and the defence of their rights, 
even if they should therewith intrude into other departments 
of life, such as education, the family, and schools ; for these 
too belong to their proper spheres of influence. 

On the other hand, National Socialism cannot suffer such 
independence, since it stands and falls with its philosophy of 
life, and this in turn with its totality. It cannot in the 
smallest degree share its rule with anybody, not even with 
the Church. For this reason the modern fight between the 
Confessional Church and the State is more than merely a 
chapter in the history of those struggles. On the battlefield 
of this fight will be decided nothing less than the fate of 
National Socialist philosophy and of National Socialism itself. 
To realise this is to understand why, whether one likes it or 
not, the German Kulturkampf has become highly political 
during the last years. But the political taint is not the 
Church’s doing; the common reproach that this body 
* interferes in politics ” is not true. It is National Socialism 
which has given a political aspect to all spheres of life, thereby 
depriving the Church of the means to keep alive Christianity 
and the principles of the Gospel. Where every sphere of life 
is in the grasp of the politician, every attempt to escape must 
itself become political. 

For instance, a German professor, who should to-day teach 
what is contrary to the National Socialist dogma, would in 
substance teach politics and would also be denounced as a 
political agitator. Several examples are known. The search 
for generally binding truth and objectivity is in present-day 
Germany a goal “alien to the people,” the right to which 
will at a future time have to be re-conquered from National 
Socialism. Again, had the German Universities not collapsed, 
in consequence of the revolution, the struggle between them 
and the State for retaining the necessary and quite unpolitical 
conditions for free research would clearly have become 
political. Had they really fought for truth and objectivity, 
this fight would have become a political contest comparable 
to the fight for freedom of the Church and the basic values of 
Christianity. When Herr Hitler, in his speech on January 
30th, 1939, repeats that it is the task of National Socialism 
“to protect the German priests as servants of God, but to 
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destroy the priests as a political enemy of the Reich,” one 
should add, speaking in National Socialist terminology, that 
a priest in Germany, who is a true servant of God, must 
become a political enemy of that country, since that nation 
only concedes to the priest the rdle of a menial servant of 
National Socialist philosophy, which is incompatible with 
Christianity. 

In one sense the martyrs of the Church of Christ have 
always been the enemies of the political rulers of the day, and 
it is not accidental that in these days even official utterances 
from ecclesiastical quarters declare any international Church 
movement, Roman Catholic or Protestant, to be a political 
degeneration of Christianity.* National Socialism may not 
be able, without losing its basis, to arrive at an open and 
honest compromise ; but the same is true of the Church if it 
wishes to retain its religious substance and to remain truly a 
Church. In refusing the lures of the temporal rulers the 
Church can be sure that it proves its unbroken will to live, 
and that, at the same time, its battles, which frequently appear 
hopeless, will, under the sign of the Cross, lead it to highest 
perfection and to victory over the world. 

SPECTATOR. 


* Cf. the Declaration issued by the German Evangelical Churches, dated April 7th, 
1939- 
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THE UNMARRIED MOTHER AND HER 
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O one of our generation is likely to forget the spring of 

1918. We have memories only too vivid of agonies, 

losses, suspense, alarms, strains, suffering, horror and 
misery which, added to the minor but wearing troubles of 
shortages, substitutes, lack of help or of fuel, perpetual read- 
justments to new difficulties, seemed to have brought us 
nearly to the limit of endurance. Yet, looking back, there is 
much that in these days of pessimism and disappointment it 
is well to recall. Although nearly everyone was working 
harder and longer than before, often under trying conditions, 
although we were nearly all bearing deep sorrows, yet our 
passionate determination to build a better world upon the 
ruins of the old released energy for reconstruction. Nor did 
we altogether fail. For in that last spring of the war—I 
mention only those events in which, one way and another, I 
was myself involved—the Representation of the People Act 
gave to women not only the rights but the duties of citizen- 
ship, and the Education Act opened out for all children a 
vast range of possibilities. Those two Acts were soon followed 
by the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, and with its help an 
incredible amount has been achieved. 

The particular memory with which at the moment I am 
concerned is the establishment of the National Council for the 
Care of the Unmarried Mother and her Child. Its foundation 
was part of the general child welfare movement which, begun 
by a few enthusiasts long before the war, had during the war 
years acquired strength and momentum. Inquiry into the 
causes of the unduly high death rate and damage rate among 
infants inevitably led to the problem of the illegitimate child, 
an old and difficult problem rendered more acute by war 
conditions. The illegitimate child had always suffered because 
of the circumstances of its birth. It had one parent, not two, 
and that one less able, because of the child’s existence, to earn 
its living and her own. The foster-mother to whose care it had 
usually been consigned was now making munitions or doing 
some form of war work, better paid and more attractive than 
was baby-minding. The illegitimate infant death rate, always 
high, was rising. Anyone of experience in social work knew 
of the suffering to which the child born out of wedlock was 
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almost inevitably condemned. There were over 37,000 
illegitimate births yearly, a figure which rose to over 41,000 
in 1918 and over 44,000 in 1920. The illegitimate infant 
mortality rate was always at least twice as high as the 
legitimate, itself far too high, and was usually well over 200 
in every 1,000 births. Attempts to help the child necessarily 
meant helping the mother, and that was usually disapproved 
as condoning. if not also of encouraging immorality. Yet, 
whatever the faults of its parents, or of society, the child was 
innocent, and the knowledge of its sufferings became less and 
less bearable the better they were understood. What could 
and should be done? 

On the recommendation of a committee especially appointed 
by the Child Welfare Association to consider the problem, the 
National Council came into being early in 1918. Its members 
were representatives of public authorities, or of voluntary 
organisations, or individuals with experience of special value. 
It was instructed to obtain reforms in the existing Bastardy 
and Affiliation Acts, to secure the provision of adequate 
accommodation for the various needs of mothers and babies 
all over the country, with the special aim of keeping mother 
and child together, and lastly it was to deal with individual 
inquiries for, or on behalf of, unmarried mothers: a fairly 
comprehensive programme. 

The first thing necessary was to educate public opinion to 
some knowledge of the facts, and to awaken a real desire for 
reform. We perpetually wrote and spoke and organised con- 
ferences, we went on deputations to ministers and public 
officials, we interviewed anyone likely to help. We tried to 
make clear the urgent need for a constructive as against a 
merely deterrent policy, we never wearied in our efforts to 
convince a not very sympathetic world that to keep together 
mother and child, to make it possible for both to live, for the 
mother to give to the child adgquate care, not only did not 
encourage immorality but tended to decrease the number of 
mothers with more than one illegitimate child. We tried, too, 
to spread the belief that bringing home more effectively to 
fathers of illegitimate children their share of responsibility 
was not only a means to our declared end of avoiding separa- 
tion between mother and child, but also a discouragement of 
promiscuous paternity. Meanwhile our legal sub-committee 
worked hard, and we soon had ready draft proposals embodying 
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some of the reforms for which we wished to press. We 
wanted simplication of the process necessary for obtaining 
affiliation orders, an increase of the possible amount—then 
5s. weekly—obtainable under such orders, the legalisation of 
adoption with proper safeguards, and such changes in the 
inheritance laws as would allow an unmarried mother to 
inherit from her child, or an illegitimate child from its mother, 
in case of intestacy. 

We were amazingly lucky not only in our legal advisers 
but also in the help given by Members of Parliament. Our 
Bills were sponsored by the present Prime Minister, by Lord 
Dickinson, Lord Denham, Lord Rushcliffe, Lord Astor and 
other public-spirited and generous members of both Houses. 
That so many of the legal reforms which we desired have now 
been attained is due not only to their inherent rightness, not 
only to our own steady work, but also at least as much to 
the untiring help and support that we have received from so 
many Members of Parliament, public officials, members and 
officers of local councils, people of all kinds, of both sexes, and 
in every walk of life. 

The number of cases handled by the Council’s Case Com- 
mittee increased fast. In the early years there were some 
600 to 800 annually, while for each of the last eight or nine 
years there have been between 1,000 and 1,500. Our case 
numbers now (March 1939) are in the seventeen thousands. We 
have always kept clearly in mind that our object is not only 
to help the mothers who come to our office, but also to act as 
a clearing-house for the whole country. We have gradually 
built up a complete network of correspondents and organisa- 
tions not only in this island but in many parts of the Empire, 
and in many foreign lands, and we can put an inquirer into 
touch with the required help almost everywhere. For many 
years we have been accepted as the central organisation for 
all work done for the help of unmarried mothers and their 
infants, whatever their origin, work, or religion. By this 
steady effort towards complete co-ordination we have, we 
hope, prevented much waste and achieved lasting results. 
Part, and a very important part, of the required help is given 
by homes and hostels, some of them providing for child-birth, 
some for convalescence, all for training, rebuilding of charac- 
ter, education in mother-craft. The Council’s Homes and 
Hostels Committee has brought steady pressure to bear upon 
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organisations all over the country, and we now have a fairly 
though not completely adequate supply of accommodation. 
We have organised many conferences and collected help from 
many experts upon the various problems of diet, training, 
staffing and the like, with which the bodies responsible for such 
hostels are faced, and we hope that our work has helped not 
only to increase their number but to change the old peni- 
tentiary to which the mother was consigned (while her infant 
was only too often left to the baby-minder) to the new Home 
where reckless or foolish or ignorant or uncontrolled girls 
become healthy, disciplined mothers, with an awakened sense 
of responsibility and of citizenship, of thriving, happy and 
well-cared-for babies. We still have not quite enough homes. 
But that an immense amount has been accomplished in twenty- 
one years no one, looking back, can for an instant doubt. 
We have not had an easy time. Public opinion, sometimes 
unduly sentimental, often disapproving or merely lacking 
understanding, has required a great deal of persuasion before 
it would give us any satisfactory measure of support. That 
we exist at all is due first to the splendid help provided by our 
first treasurer, Lord Wakefield, to the constant efforts of our 
members, and to the success of three broadcast appeals made 
respectively by the present Prime Minister and Lord Gorell, 
in their capacity of our Presidents, and by Mr. Cyril Maude. 
We have had, too, invaluable aid from trustees of certain 
charitable funds. Our first years were an almost desperate 
struggle ; we are now more established and stable, but still 
overworked and underfinanced. It is difficult to raise funds 
when one has nothing to show but an office and many files ; 
an actual home full of mothers and babies not only gets a 
government grant but also makes a far more obvious appeal 
to potential donors and benefactors. Nevertheless we have 
survived and functioned, and looking back we feel that we 
have something to show for our labours, difficult and trying, 
yet impossible to abandon. There was work to be done, 
without us it would be left undone, it was well worth doing. 
We have memories of hundreds of babies who but for us 
would have been neglected, ill nourished, ill cared for, who 
would have grown up into beings damaged in health and hurt 
or crippled in character; of mothers who are now self- 
respecting citizens, not physical or moral wrecks. We know 
that the illegitimate death rate has for the last five years 
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been below 100, for the last two years 88. It is no longer more 
than twice that of the legitimate, although still far higher than 
we desire. There are fewer illegitimate births, though not, 
alas, an appreciably lower percentage of illegitimate to 
legitimate. As to that, all we can say is that the proportion 
tends rather to fall than to rise, and that if it continues on its 
present course we shall some day see a definite change in the 
ratio between the two birth rates. 

Children can now be legitimated by the subsequent marriage 
of their parents, there have been marked improvements in the 
afhliation laws, the Children and Young Persons Act of 1933 
helps to safeguard boarded-out children and makes it possible 
to arrange special guardianship for young persons exposed to 
moral danger. Adoption is now regularised and safeguarded, 
although the experience of the years since the Adoption Act 
became law has shown need for further provisions. 

Yet there is still plenty for us to do, even apart from the 
case work that must be tackled, carefully and skilfully and 
patiently, as long as over 24,000 illegitimates are born every 
year. We should like further reforms in the affiliation laws : 
it is, for instance, impossible to obtain an order if the father 
is domiciled in either Scotland or Ireland. We should like 
more homes and more training. We have had a hard fight to 
obtain enough collecting officers, and there is still room for 
improvement in both quality and quantity. The problem of 
the unmarried mother who is mentally or morally sub-normal 
is still acute. We should like all local councils to make full 
use of their powers to help unmarried mothers, to follow, for 
instance, the example set by Eastbourne, under the guidance 
of its medical officer, one of our original members. We 
passionately want a more general acceptance of our firm belief 
that almost always the best hope for mother and child lies in 
keeping them together. An illegitimate child is, generally 
speaking, gravely handicapped by the circumstance of its 
birth. Yet it will some day be a fellow citizen of the children 
more happily born. It is surely our duty to do what we can 
to ensure that it grows up suffering as little as possible from 
the sins, follies or misfortunes of its parents, or from the 
existing weaknesses of our social structure, while not abandon- 
ing our hope of diminishing those faults, whether individual 
or social, that have brought it into existence. 

Letrice FIsHer. 


THE WAY OF THE SHREW. 
Wales the pour of sunshine warmed the south bank 


to the river, now so low from drought that all the 

roots of the bushes by the bank hung exposed over 
little tunnels and caves and passages amongst the dried mud 
and sand, the water-shrews played. I watched them from the 
other bank, until a friend joined me, and then a third, until 
finally a whole party of nature-lovers stood there watching the 
shrews running back and forth amongst the shadows of those 
overhanging roots. So much did these little, long-snouted 
creatures enjoy life that their tameness, as long as we re- 
mained motionless, amazed us. A wren, whose bundle of a 
nest we saw tucked away amongst a mass of flotsam and 
jetsam left high and dry in some overhanging twigs by the last 
spate of winter, flew off her eight wee white eggs speckled with 
spots of red, and spent the rest of the time chittering anxiously 
from the shrubbery shelter on the other side of the stream. 
Still the water-shrews ran back and forth in their mysterious 
comings and goings, lacking all the anxiety of the feathered 
nester above. 

They were not playing in the warmth of the sunny bank, as 
at first I presumed, but feeding. Quite half a dozen of these 
glossy black creatures made active use of those twenty yards 
of river bank directly in our view. A sudden movement in the 
shadows, and one of these little creatures ran through the 
hanging roots of an alder, to push its long snout, so liberally 
covered with bristles, into the soft muddy sand at the water’s 
edge. As quickly it withdrew its nose and shot back into the 
shadows of roots, to appear again a few inches farther along 
the bank, and repeat that performance of brief inspection. 
Then it discovered the object of its desires, a patch of sun- 
warmed, water-covered sand teeming with the minute animal 
life it desired, from worms to all manner of insect larve. 
Swishing its little snout from side to side in the soft mud, like 
a pig grubbing acorns and chestnuts amongst the leaf-fall of 
an autumn wood, the water-shrew disturbed ripples of water 
and fed rapidly with evident relish. Such activity lasted only 
a few moments before it scampered back to the shade of the 
root-tunnels, then it returned to the same spot, fed again for 
a few moments, and scampered back to shelter, timid of some 
unknown foe surprising it at its feeding. 
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Quite half a dozen sallyings back and forth between the 
shelter of the roots and that rich patch of feeding in the river 
bed were required to exhaust the supply, and this done the 
little Neomys shot head first into the water, paddling rapidly 
with all four feet as it negotiated the big, underwater roots of 
the willow and then emerged a glistening coat of water 
bubbles to commence once more its feeding. In the water, and 
running along the bank, the water-shrew looked so much like 
a little mole that I wondered how many of those reports of 
swimming moles were but mistaken water-shrews ? However, 
so soon as the little fellow sat upright on his hind legs, to 
squat and clean his muddy whiskers, as a kitten might wash 
its face with its forepaws with so many careful rubbings round 
the ears, he lost all resemblance to a mole and looked more 
like some dark-coated dormouse. 

This watching of the ways of little creatures in the wild is so 
much more interesting, and useful to natural history, than 
catching them and caging them for the purposes of photog- 
raphy. Shrews come easily enough to box-traps baited with 
shrimps or earthworms, which are the nearest we can obtain in 
any abundance to resemble their natural insect and worm food, 
and water-shrews may be caught by leaving a sheet of corru- 
gated iron lying on the bank beside their aquatic haunts, for 
they will often enter the “tunnels” at night and stay there for 
the day, so that a quick and skilful collector has caught many 
specimens by examining his curious “ traps” next morning. 

There is no cause to destroy the shrew, however, even if the 
water-shrews do devour a lot of fish-fry ; they devour great 
numbers of snails, the larve or grubs of gnats and other insect 
pests spending their early life history under water, and if you 
examine their rows of tiny, red-tinted teeth (a variety in the 
Scilly Isles has white teeth) you will see that they are no 
relation whatever to the destructive, grain-eating mice, rats 
and other rodents with which country legend has linked the 
misnamed ‘“‘ shrew-mouse,” but they are relatives of the 
insect-eating moles, bats and hedgehogs. However, just as the 
education of the country mind into the usefulness of the owl, 
once classed and killed with hawks as vermin, so the teaching 
of the usefulness of shrews and their distinction from mice is 
increasing their numbers with us, notably so the water-shrew 
and the pigmy-shrew which were once very local in their 
distribution but are now really common. 
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The shrews have enough enemies of their own, and so often 
do we find dead shrews lying on the paths that legends have 
arisen to tell us that a shrew always dies when it tries to cross 
a dry, dusty path. There is no mystery about the origin of 
these dead shrews (or for that matter the dead moles we so 
often pick up) about the country. The shrew has a bitter, 
musky odour, and whenever owl, or cat, or weasel catches 
one in mistake for the mouse or vole it so much resembles at 
first glance, the hunter soon drops and discards the distasteful 
creature. I have picked up dead shrews on the seashore sands 
where the herring-gulls, which readily catch mice and rats 
that come into the dunes, have shown equal dislike to their 
rank taste. 

Nature-lovers often follow the older nature books in believ- 
ing the shrews spend the winter in hibernation in their bur- 
rows, with the run stored with a larder of food and the 
entrance plugged up with turf. That may have been general 
in the colder winters of a generation or two back, but our 
winters have become so much milder and wetter this century 
that it is quite general to find shrews (and most of the small 
mammals supposed to hibernate) abroad frequently during the 
winter, although in very hard weather, especially in the North, 
they may retire and plug the entrance to their burrows to keep 
out cold, or more likely to escape the keen eyes of hunting 
weasels. In the first week of March I opened a barn-owl pellet 
from Cheshire to find it contained the skulls of both common 
and lesser (or pigmy) shrews, and often during mild moonlight 
winter nights we can hear the thin, shrill notes of the shrews 
as they call in their runs amongst the rank mats of unmown 
herbage. Walking through the night over the Welsh moun- 
tains in spring, I have heard the thin cries of the shrews in the 
grass on the tops of the highest hills, for like the wren, these 
insect-hunters dwell high up Snowdon as well as at the 
bottoms of the wooded valleys so far below ; and it is signifi- 
cant that the Welsh have a name—Chwistlen—meaning 
“‘ whistler,” they give the shrew because of the frequency of 
its cry. 

As we have found shrews inside herons, it is obvious that 
some creatures other than owls will eat them after they have 
killed them, so that there may be some truth in the game- 
keeper’s reminder to me that only the stray cats hunting at 
night leave the shrews they have killed, because they dislike 
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their odour. The shrews themselves are no weaklings, despite 
their charming ways, and on rare occasions the water-shrew 
will attack and feed upon adult frogs. Shrews sometimes but 
not usually live more than a year, and they can be trapped in 
the country during nights of hard December frost. The older 
naturalists recognised an “ oared shrew ” which was nothing 
more than a dark variety of water-shrew, while not content 
with our lesser shrew as their only common inhabitant the 
Irish naturalists distinguished the “Irish shrew.” The 
common shrew has been caught in Ireland, by the way. 

Trapping and routine observations in a survey of the com- 
mon shrew carried out by naturalists organised in the Oxford 
district, have shown that this little creature inhabits a wide 
variety of haunts from open grasslands to the dense coniferous 
woods, and that although other small mammals breed over 
most months of the year, the breeding season of the shrew 
seems confined to the months from May to August and it is 
doubtful whether the females have more than one litter in the 
breeding season. Shrews do not seem to become mature and 
breed during the year of their birth, a further notable dif- 
ference between them and the mice with which they are so 
often confused, and it seems that the young shrews reach a 
certain immature stage of their growth by the autumn and 
remain in that sort of Peter Pan condition throughout the 
winter months, to continue their growth to sexual maturity 
upon the arrival of spring, when a marked increase in size 
takes place. 

Shrews are difficult creatures to catch alive in traps of any 
sort, even the Tring variety so effectively used by naturalists 
for catching mice alive, because they seem to die quickly 
from shock or exposure, and in the Oxford survey the visiting 
of traps three times in twenty-four hours found most of the 
captures had died. Their most favoured haunts seem to be the 
rough grassy dykes and the edges of thick woods, with plenty 
of scrub and brambles, but I have found them freely inhabit- 
ing the grassland in the hill woods and the spinneys and 
vegetation beside the rocky streams of the Pennines, within a 
short distance of our Lancashire cotton towns like Blackburn, 
and occasionally in city parks. Mr. Middleton’s Oxford survey 
found the remains of earthworms the commonest food in his 
shrews, but shrews eat lots of beetles too, and the partly 
eaten remains of mice and voles in the traps suggested that 
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shrews had raided the mouse-traps and eaten the victims 
which had died in the traps previously. If two shrews are 
placed in the one compartment they are as ferocious as moles 
and the stronger of the two will almost certainly kill and 
devour his companion by the next day. 

Our listenings for the shrill calls of the shrews scurrying 
through the grass and the results of trappings clearly show 
that shrews are abroad as much in the daytime as in the 
night ; but the long grass these creatures frequent is dark 
enough at any time of day. Early one morning I stood behind 
a hedge watching a man driving a cultivator up and down a 
field of peas, when suddenly my attention was drawn to the 
movements of a shrew in the hawthorn hedge before me, the 
little fellow diligently searched every nook and cranny of the 
twigs with short runs, with a pause every now and then to 
poke his long, slender snout into some crevice. He might have 
been overlooked for a little wren hunting the spiders had I not 
missed the cocked-up tail which so clearly tells of the bird. 
So soon as the little shrew came into the streams of sunlight 
through the hedge he became nervous and hastily sought the 
shade. Shrews, however, do not usually climb like this early 
morning hunter, but this hedge has a very high bank overgrown 
with bramble and choked with pea haulms, and from these he 
had made his home. 

Shrews, like weasels, will make common use of the runs of 
moles, voles and mice instead of making any special runs of 
their own; but I have noticed some runs around the bases of 
the big beeches in the wood here on my nature ramble each 
morning, and which the shrews seem to use in their journeys 
through the long lush grass and amongst the daffodils. Often, 
however, they travel rapidly where there is no run at all, and 
forcing their way through the long grass, they send a rippling 
quiver like a wave without wind to mark the way they went 
and the watcher above cannot see their wee forms. The 
little pigmy shrew seems to have similar habits and haunts to 
the common shrew, and it is certainly almost as abundant 
and nothing like so scarce as old nature books suggest, for it 
is so small that it can escape from most of the traps. 

The shrew has always been the subject of superstition and 
even hatred, and its very name arose with the absurd meaning 
of venomous and spiteful, an old rural belief declaring that 
when it ran over sleeping cattle horrible sores broke out on the 
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beasts wherever it touched them. And because the cats and 
dogs that caught shrews refused to eat such musky odours, 
people believed the shrews were poisonous. So an antidote 
had to be found for the “ poison” of the shrew that had 
touched these countrymen, and their antidote after being 
touched by a shrew was to bore a hole in an ash tree and bury 
another shrew alive inside, that particular tree ever after- 
wards being called a “ shrew-ash,” whose leaves could be 
rubbed on the sores of cattle believed to have been affected by 
shrews, and thus “ cure’? them. Gilbert White mentions the 
shrew-ash in his native Selborne in his twenty-eighth letter to 
the Hon. Daines Barrington, declaring: ‘“‘ We have several 
persons now living in the village, who, in their childhood, were 
supposed to be healed by this superstitious ceremony, derived 
down perhaps from our Saxon ancestors.” Incidentally, the 
fact that kestrels, owls and other birds-of-prey will eat shrews 
when the mammals like dogs and weasels discard them, is 
often argued to support the theory that birds have no sense 
of smell. The musky odour of the shrew is produced by two 
glands on the sides of their bodies and seems to be their 
natural protection from hunting-animals. The big “ musk- 
rat ” shrew of India has so strong an odour of musk that it 
often makes a European sick. 

In damp districts shrews seem instinctively to seek drier 
haunts for the winter, and in autumn you may sometimes 
meet with a “ line” of a dozen or more shrews following one 
another in a hurried cross-country trek to haunts anew. A 
naturalist who met such a party in Essex stood his foot in 
their path, but the little creatures merely scrambled up one 
side of his boot and down the other, rather than break 
the line. 

Shrews build similar nests to the mice and voles, the com- 
mon shrew in moss and ivy-covered banks and the water- 
shrew in a burrow near the stream or ditch. The water-shrew 
has even been reported able to sit on the top of the water like 
a waterfowl as well as swim there, but I have never been so 
fortunate as to observe such a position. Sometimes he will 
come up to the surface after running on the bottom of the 
stream a-hunting, and with almost similar motions to a water- 
beetle, hang motionless by his nose, as it were, while he 
breathes in a fresh supply of air, and then goes down again for 
more hunting. These shrews never seem to chase their food in 
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the open, but root about the mud like little pigs, facing down- 
stream or across “to keep the mud out of their eyes,” as a 
countryman observed, and as soon as they catch something, 
up goes the little head almost at right angles until it has 
mastered the struggling creature and swallowed it. “ I have 
seen them make three kills before coming up to breathe,” 
stated a nature-lover lucky enough to have a colony of water- 
shrews inhabiting his garden brook. The common shrew is 
declared to eat no less than four times its own weight in insects 
in thirty-six hours, which is not surprising considering the 
almost endless energy of these little creatures; you see a 
similar hunger to maintain the ferocity of the mole, and only 
naturalists knowing their ferocity could dread to think of a 
world mastered by monster moles and shrews! Even the 
pigmy shrew, which but for one or two foreigners would be 
the smallest mammal in the world, can spring upon a large 
worm which squirms and struggles until killed—a veritable 
St. George slaying the monster dragon, worrying it as a cat 
worries a mouse, as a puppy shakes an old shoe, or as a king- 
fisher flays the tiddler it has caught. The way of the shrew is 
indeed worthy of more observation and less superstition. 
Eric Harpy. 
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Pitt PORTIGN* POLICY OP“FRANCE 
AND ITALY. 


Professor Carr may be congratulated on the first two 
volumes of his scheme for securing authoritative statements 
of the foreign policy of the Great Powers. His method is to 
choose a suitable writer and to give him a free hand. It is a 
real boon to possess such frank and able expressions of 
opinion by thoughtful and well-informed representatives of 
their respective countries. The famous French journalist and 
the distinguished Italian Professor have done their work 
admirably, never concealing their opinions on controverted 
issues, however much they differ from our own, but conveying 
them in courteous terms. 

Vladimir d’Ormesson’s France, enriched by a Prefatory 
Letter by the French Ambassador, starts with the shock he 
experienced when suddenly and unexpectedly called up in the 
summer of 1914, a shock that was equally felt by the whole of 
the younger generation. So profound an emotion, he declares, 
explains and justifies all the subsequent reactions of his 
people. “To understand the longing for security after the 
war it is necessary to have been a Frenchman, to have seen 
your home, your garden, your fields, the place where you 

* (1) France. By Vladimir d’Ormesson. Longmans. 6s. (2) Italy. By Camillo 
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worked, invaded within the space of a few moments, when — 
you did not so much as guess the danger that was at your | 
door. You must have been through the agony, you must © 
have drunk of the misery, the despair of it all.” Here is the | 
master-key to French policy during the last twenty years— _ 
the search for security. That mistakes were made he is pre- _ 
_pared to admit. The problem of reparations was badly 
handled, though it is interesting to note his belief that the 


invasion of the Ruhr was a success. The worst of all errors — 


was the failure to realise that Germany would recover her 
strength, just as France had recovered from the disasters of 
1870. That great nations cannot be kept in subjection for 
long is one of the axioms of wise statesmanship. 

During the first decade after the war it was possible to 
believe that French policy had been a success, for the Locarno 
agreement and the golden age of the League created the hope 
of a peaceful Europe. The dream was shattered by the great 
slump of 1930 which brought wind into Hitler’s sails. What 
was France to do when confronted by the Third Reich? It 
was clear that she could no longer rest on her oars, for the 
tide was beginning to run against her. In an interesting 
chapter the author explains the policy of Barthou, with whom 
he was intimately associated, and who, he assures us, was 
entirely misunderstood. So far from being the author of 
encirclement, his fundamental desire was an understanding 
with Germany. But before approaching Berlin it seemed 
necessary to strengthen the French position by closer ties 
with Eastern Europe and by a rapprochement with Italy. 
He was struck down by an assassin before his system could 
mature, and our author mourns his loss. His much criticised 
refusal of the German offer to limit her army to 300,000 was 
due to his conviction that it was not honestly meant. 

The story told in these pages is very depressing. At the 
end of the great struggle the Allies could do what they liked, 
but only on condition that they remained united. This 
condition was not fulfilled. “All the troubles that have 
affected Europe so disastrously may be traced to the divided 
counsels which have prevailed among the former allies in 
their attitude towards Germany.” The chief offender, in the 
author’s view, was Italy, who played Hitler’s game by 
attacking Abyssinia and thereby smashing the Stresa front. 
France, like all other highly civilised nations, longs for peace ; 
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but she realises that only the certainty of resistance—a 
phrase which is printed in italics—can set limits to “ the real 
or pinchbeck imperialisms that are raising their heads in 
Europe and the Mediterranean.” 


Dr. Pellizzi, Professor of Italian at London University, has 
a harder task in interpreting and defending the policy of his 
country, but he makes a gallant attempt. Having fought at 
Caporetto he knows war at first hand, and he complains that 
Italy did not have a fair deal, her rewards being dispropor- 
tionate to her sacrifices. A strong vein of hostility to France 
runs through this striking book. Italy, though on the winning 
side, was a revisionist Power, while France was the champion 
of the status quo. The French Empire was enormous before 
the war and received large increases as a result of the common 
victory. The Italian Empire was insignificant before the war, 
and the increase was very slight. Hence, argues our author, 
expansion is Italy’s most vital need. Laval understood the 
situation, and on the occasion of his visit to Rome in 1935 he 
“ sranted Mussolini a free hand in the Abyssinian question as 
far as France was concerned, though for obvious reasons this 
could not be put on paper.” It is important to have this 
confession, for Laval has always asserted that only economic 
issues were discussed. 

English readers will turn with special interest to the 
chapters on the Abyssinian war. Professor Pellizzi is aware 
how we regard that abominable crime, and he does his utmost 
to make out a case for the Fascist Dictator. He is unlikely 
to change the opinion of well-informed students, who will 
notice examples both of suppressio veri and suggestio falst. 
Why, for instance, does he omit General de Bono’s damning 
confession that the attack on Abyssinia was decided in 1933, 
before the Wal-Wal incident occurred? Obviously because 
it does not fit into his whitewashing argument. And is the 
following quite a fair statement? ‘On September 3oth, 
1935, the Ethiopian Emperor informed the League that he 
was forced to order the general mobilisation of his armed 
forces ; whereupon, on October 3rd, some Italian regiments 
crossed the Abyssinian border in the North and the actual 
war begun.” The reader is apparently invited to conclude 
that the second event was the result of the first, whereas the 
ageressor had merely been waiting till the summer rains were 
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over. Let us digest this apologia, and then turn back to 
Professor Toynbee’s moving volume on the Abyssinian war. 


A postscript makes brief reference to the rape of Albania, | 
though that is not the phrase which the author employs. | 


“ The new situation,” he writes, “‘ was openly welcomed, and 


a delegation representative of all the provinces of Albania | 


went to Rome to offer the crown to King Victor Emmanuel, 
who formally accepted it. The union thus effected does not 


alter the possibilities of an autonomous development of © 


Albania.” One of the most deplorable results of the totali- 
tarian system is that criticism is stifled and the moral sense 
of the citizen is blunted. 


GrPeG 


THE EXPLOITATION OF EAST AFRICA.* 


A book sometimes appears of which it is said “ No library, 
public or private, is complete without a copy of it on its 
shelves.” This is true of Professor Coupland’s latest work 
which gives to the world the most complete historic survey 
yet written of Mid-East African territory—Kenya, Tan- 
ganyika, Zanzibar. The book deals historically with two 
main subjects—the long and successful efforts made through 
British influence to abolish, first, the slave trade and then 
slavery, secondly, the methods by which the Sultans of 
Zanzibar lost their inheritance, demonstrated largely by 
State papers, hitherto unpublished. The central figures in 
the scene are the three successive Sultans—Seyyid Said, 
Majid, Barghash ; but flitting across the scene in Africa are 
sinister figures like Carl Peters, condemned even by Germans 
for his brutality, the American, Henry Stanley, whose 
shocking conduct, brazenly admitted, provided the Dean of 
Westminster with grounds for refusing burial in the Abbey, 
missionaries of every denomination, like Bishop Hannington, 
the Martyr, the Methodist, Charles New, the “ Conqueror ” 
of Kilima-Njaro, and the solitary devotee of no denomination 
wlig arrived on the Coast without money, food or raiment, 
only ‘to find an immediate and early grave in the heart of the 
forest\, 

The Khedive Ismail and Nubar Pasha, Kitchener, Gordon 


\ 
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and Harry Johnston find notable places in the background, 
but every British reader will contemplate with glowing pride 
the remarkable picture drawn by Professor Coupland of those 
two bold figures in the foreground—Livingstone and Kirk : 
at an age when lying and intrigue were the fashion, and when 
corruption and murder were a daily practice, these two great 
African statesmen stood firmly against intrigue, injustice and 
corruption ; and when others asked only what they could 
get no matter what means they employed, these two asked 
but one simple question, “‘ What is Right ? ” In Europe, King 
Leopold, Prince Bismarck, Lords Salisbury, Ripon, Rosebery 
and Granville, Mackinnon, W. G. Gladstone, Charles Dilke 
and Fowell Buxton were watching from afar the shifting 
scene in Central Africa, and the part they played lacked not 
only courage but at times one or two were guilty of actions 
which have brought better men to scaffold or block. One of 
the cardinal but least-known facts in East Africa, brought 
well to the fore by Professor Coupland, is the large part which 
India played in colonising this part of Africa, easily a larger 
part than all European nations together. But the main 
political theme of the book is the intrigue by which the Sultans 
of Zanzibar were robbed of their mainland territories ; these 
intrigues culminating in the German demands upon Barghash 
to surrender to Germany all his rights over Tanganyika, 
whilst Britain with less pressure, it may be admitted, quietly 
absorbed what is now Kenya Colony! Throughout the pages 
of this book Professor Coupland shows how step by step 
through all those eventful years Sir John Kirk and later, 
from different motives, Kitchener, withstood this aggression 
against their trusting friend Sultan Barghash. But Bismarck 
and his colleagues made it clear that they were prepared to 
go to any length to secure their objectives. This is shown by 
the shameful story of the attempt to trap Barghash into 
strangling his own sister—a naturalised German woman sent 
out in a German warship from Germany in the hope of an 
“ accident ” and thereby to create the much desired “ pre- 
text.” This tragedy was frustrated partly by Kirk and partly 
by the foolishness of the woman. : 

Few British subjects will feel any pride in the weakness and 
vacillations of Salisbury, Gladstone and Rosebery, still less 
at their shortsighted folly in refusing to join hands with 
Barghash in proclaiming a joint control over the whole of 
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East Africa and thereby setting up legitimate commerce as 
the best method of stamping out the slave trade and putting 
an end to the threatened aggrandisements, first of Egypt, 
then in turn of Germany, France, Portugal, aggrandisements 
instead of opposing which Great Britain stood weakly 
aside and came out of the sordid scramble with the Kenya 
Protectorate! Sir John Kirk and Lord Kitchener have left 


on record what were their feelings at seeing so loyal a friend _ 


as Barghash abandoned to his fate! 

Professor Coupland, saying farewell in his epilogue to 
Livingstone, Kirk, Kitchener and their colleagues, introduces 
his readers in the final pages to a new arrival on the African 
scene, a young man named Frederick Dealtry Lugard. 

Joun Harris. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION.* 


Professor Drummond and Miss Wilbraham in their very 
interesting and informative book describe the changes in the 
diet of the English people during the last five centuries. The 
subject is treated comprehensively ; the authors consider not 
only the changing types of food consumed in different periods, 
but the causes of the changes, their effect on the public 
health, and their sociological significance. There is a specially 
interesting chapter on the food problems that arose during the 
Great War, and the various methods adopted by the belliger- 
ent Powers to deal with them. Grave mistakes were made in 
this country as well as in Germany and Italy ; and in the light 
of what we now know of nutrition it seems clear that the 
result of the war was largely determined by conditions of food 
supply. At the present time, when the public is becoming 
increasingly concerned with problems of nutrition, the book 
makes an opportune appearance. 

Though the peoples of the Western world have achieved, 
in peace time at all events, the conquest of famine, so that the 
difference between a good and a bad harvest is no longer a 
matter of life and death to many, they have still to deal with 
a lamentable prevalence of malnutrition. It is attributable to 


* (1) The Englishman’s Food. By J. C. Drummond and Anne Wilbraham. Jonathan 
Cape. 1939. 128. 6d. net. (2) Nutrition and the Public Health. Proceedings of a 


National Conference on the Wider Aspects of Nutrition. British Medical Association. 
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a variety of causes. Food may be adequate in quantity, and 
apparently good in quality, and yet lack certain elements 
without which good health cannot be maintained. This has 
been revealed by the scientific study of nutrition, much of 
which is of recent origin; it was not until 1912 that Sir 
Frederick Gowland Hopkins demonstrated the importance of 
the “ accessory ” food factors now known as vitamins. But 
though knowledge of nutrition advanced for many years at a 
slow rate, much slower progress was made in the application 
of knowledge to practical ends. The value of lemon-juice in 
the prevention of scurvy was proved by James Lancaster in 
his voyage to the East Indies in 1600, but it was not until 
1795 that the Admiralty adopted it as the principal anti- 
scorbutic. One result was that the cases of scurvy in the 
Haslar Naval Hospital fell from 1,754 in 1760 to one in 1806. 

Though we have still much to learn about nutrition a sub- 
stantial body of information has been accumulated, and its 
extent and significance are brought out in the report of the 
conference convened by the British Medical Association last 
April. The outstanding fact that emerges is that a consider- 
able proportion of the population of this country are inade- 
quately fed; their food is inadequate in quantity or quality, 
or both. It is not entirely a question of poverty. For example, 
the relatively small consumption of milk and the preference 
for white bread to brown are probably attributable in large 
measure to ignorance of food values, distaste or prejudice. 
Mr. K. A. H. Murray in his Oxford Survey found wide varia- 
tions in the purchases of milk between families with similar 
food expenditures, which suggested “ that milk consumption 
could be doubled without raising income levels if the consumer 
can be induced to do it.” A similar conclusion emerged from 
a survey made in Durham by Messrs. M. J. Carlton-Smith 
and O. J. Beilby. 

But when a liberal allowance is made for such factors, it 
remains true that the chief cause of malnutrition is lack of 
purchasing power. Mr. L. S. Amery, in his contribution to the 
B.M.A. conference, contended that the prevalence of malnu- 
trition was due “‘ to a wage system which takes no account of 
family needs and responsibilities.” He held that one thing 
common to all recent inquiries into the subject was “ the 
intimate and almost invariable connection between malnutri- 
tion and the size of the family.” Working-class parents were 
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unable to afford an adequate diet for more than one or two 


children, and consequently were with increasing rapidity | 


limiting their families. This frustration of the natural instincts 


trophe, for the reproduction rate was already 25 per cent. 
below the level required to maintain a permanent population. 
He advocated a system of family allowances. 


\| 


| 


of parenthood was, in his view, leading to a national catas- 


Mr. George Gibson, a delegate from the Trade Union Con-_ ) 


gress, was unable to agree, since the policy of the T.U.C. is to 
deal with the problem by developing the social services rather 
than by cash allowances. This was but one of many important 
subjects discussed at the conference, which covered a wide 
field. The speakers included some of the most distinguished 
authorities on various aspects of nutrition, and the report is 
full of instruction on what is now recognised as a question of 
first-rate public importance. 


G. F. McCueary. 


THE FALSE PEACE.* 


If other major events do not overshadow the importance of 
Munich in the near future, we shall soon have to face a literary 
output on and about this matter which might be compared 
with the mass of books written on Locarno. In such 
circumstances it becomes increasingly difficult to pick out the 
important and useful publications from the merely day-to-day 
literature. It is not always true that we have to wait for years 
in order to find an excellent guide to certain events, since it is 
sometimes just the freshness of the impressions put into 
writing which makes a book readable. It will be for the his- 
torians in time to come—on the basis of a fuller documentation 
—to give Munich its right place in the history of the first half 
of the twentieth century. Though we might view it to-day as 
a milestone in postwar European diplomatic history, it is at 
least conceivable that future generations will more clearly 
remember—say the military annexation of Austria in March 
1938 and the military occupation of Czechoslovakia in March 
1939 than all the long discussion and agitation around the 
Sudeten German question which, from the German side, were 
purely academic ever since Hitler made up his mind to solve 


“When there is No Peace: An American looks at Europe. By Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong. Macmillan. 6s. net. 
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this question whatever the costs. Mr. Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, the American publicist and editor of the excellent 
quarterly Foreign Affairs, wrote a long essay on events 
leading up to Munich for the January number of this journal 
which, a short time later, he published, with some additions, 
in book form. The title of the book and, still more, the title 
of the French edition (La Fausse Paix) leave us in no doubt 
as to the opinions of the author, but as these—as summed up 
in the slogans of the titles themselves—are now a common- 
place, many a person might be deterred from reading it at 
all. Yet it constitutes a dispassionate and eminently readable 
account of the events of last year. A long annex of seventy- 
three pages contains a chronology of events of which,we should 
normally only be able to get hold in Professor Toynbee’s 
Survey at a much later date. The book contains as well the 
reply of the Czechoslovak Government to the Anglo-French 
plan which was omitted from the White Paper published by 
the British Government. It has been objected that much has 
been left unexplained or has been neglected by the author— 
that not enough stress is laid upon the state of readiness of 
the military forces and of public opinion in Britain, or that 
little has been said about the point of view of “ the other 
fellow ” (i.e. the Sudeten German). Though these objections 
seem to some extent justified, the inclusion of all these con- 
siderations might easily have outstepped the immediate 
object of the study. In any case, it seems justifiable for a 
publicist to review events from a certain aspect as long as he 
does not deliberately misconstrue them. It would be a dull 
book, indeed, if all readers always found themselves in agree- 
ment with some of Mr. Armstrong’s characterisation of events 
and persons ; and it would be of little value if it contained 
nothing but that. But we get an able and useful summary of 
events by an American observer which gives the book a value 
of its own. 
Gerarp M. FRitTers. 


THE OUIET WORLD OF NATURE.” 


Books on natural history continue to be published in con- 
siderable numbers year by year. Of these many, too many 
perhaps, are really collections of photographs (usually of 


* The Quiet World of Nature. By Bernard Gooch. The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 
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first-rate quality) with more or less negligible letterpress ; 
while others, much more important, rely on their reading 
matter, though here, too, good illustrations may be a welcome 
addition to a well-written book. 

The volume under review falls into this latter class. Its 
photographs are good, particularly the frontispiece—a typical 
view of Dartmoor’s rolling slopes—but entirely subservient 
to the written word. The interest of this book is very varied 
and covers a wide field, ranging from pond-life, in which 
whirligig beetles play their active part, to attractive chapters 
on adders, grass-snakes, a salamander and a bat; to the 
description of the nest-building of chaffinch and spotted fly- 
catcher, and to much delightful detail in the life of buzzards 
and of a quaint tame herring gull. Here is matter for many 
tastes written in an easy, often vivid, style by a man whose 
whole being is obviously steeped in nature—a true naturalist. 

My own preference is, perhaps, for the chapters dealing with 
birds, but I suspect that Mr. Gooch himself would choose those 
on the salamander and snakes, on which he is known to be an 
authority. These latter are packed with lively impressions 
and one can gain much fascinating information from them. 
One can also admire and wonder at his almost uncanny 
power of handling adders! 

As an example of Mr. Gooch’s vivid word-pictures let me 
quote this paragraph on the antics of a stoat. “It frolics 
through our garden in full view of every window as delightful 
a bit of fluff as ever sped before the breeze ; and, with the 
inconsequence of a whirling autumn leaf, looks now into a 
tuft of grass, now behind a stone, dodges round a tree, trips 
along a rat-run, swims a stream, finds a trail and—is gone.” 
To anyone who knows the absurdly playful ways of a stoat 
this can hardly be bettered. 

Here again is a charming turn of expression: “...on a 
barren rock, wind-swept and sun-scorched, the smallest 
cushion of stonecrop, starred with tiny flowers, is often as 
perfect and as satisfying as the loveliest rose in a garden.” 

Much good writing together with keen observation may be 
found throughout the book, but possibly the best is contained 
in “ A Summer Night.” The encounter with a fox, rabbits at 
play and starlings assembling at a roost are truly admirable 


descriptions. One can visualise every action of bird and beast 
just as Mr. Gooch gives it to us. 
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Many quotations, did space permit, might profitably be 
made from this chapter alone. However, enough, I think, 
has been said to show that Mr. Gooch writes well, with under- 
standing and a fine poetic sense, that sense which runs through 
so much good prose, and which is so signally lacking in the bulk 
of modern books dealing with natural history. 

W. WatmeEstey Wuite. 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN GERMANY.* 


In these days of partisanship, it is a true refreshment of 
spirit to take up Nora Waln’s Reaching for the Stars. In 1934 
her husband’s wish to study music led them to Germany, 
where they stayed until 1938, and when the German transla- 
tion of her book on China, The House of Exile, brought her in 
touch with numbers of people she decided, wisely and 
characteristically, to devote her main attention to the 
National Socialists. “An urge deep within me made it im- 
possible for me to turn any other way,” she writes ; and the 
result is an admirably balanced study of modern Germany, 
of which the impartiality cannot be praised too highly. She 
listens critically to what people of all types have to say, and 
watches National Socialism penetrating eyery corner of every- 
day life. She spares us nothing ; and her very reticence and 
economy of effort are more impressive than any fulmination. 
Take the picture of the butler refusing, at Christmas, to serve 
an old family friend of Jewish descent; or the haunting 
description of her summons to the Customs to be told that 
many of her books, including a cherished copy of Nathan der 
Weise, were “forbidden.” “The official was sorry—very 
sorry—but if it was found out that he had let it in, he would 
lose his job and his pension ; he had a wife and children. ... 
Then the servant of National Socialism brought a hammer and 
new nails, shining as silver, with which he fastened the lid of 
the box that must leave the Reich. His steady, relentless 
blows shook me, their fall beating a funeral dirge for the 
Germany whose matchless beauty Madame de Staél heralded 
in De P Allemagne. Is that Germany dead? Or does she lie as 
Snow White did, in a trance from eating a poisoned apple ? ” 

Against this dark background the life of the German people 
goes on, with its warm friendliness, its Christmas celebrations, 


* Reaching for the Stars. By Nora Waln. The Cresset Press. 8s. 6d. 
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its music ; and, set in the heart of the book, the lovely chapter 
on the forests seems to emphasise that here, close to nature, 
lies the heart of the true Germany. Faith in this real Germany 
and in her contribution to the common life of humanity is the 
keynote of the whole volume, and as we meet Hitler Youth 
and aged professor, forester and vine-grower, we are reminded 
_of the mingled terror and pity of Greek tragedy out of which 
are born a strange, grave beauty and a high vision of better 
things to be. 

Mrs. Waln has taken considerable pains to study German 
history, law and literature; and if her research does not 
convey much that is new to the professional historian, it 
brings much valuable information to the wider public, which 
will also be attracted by her simplicity and her instinct for the 
arresting phrase. But it is the basis of the book that consti- 
tutes its chief value. “I have faith in the goodness, the 
courage and the endurance of the Germans. In ages past they 
have reached so high in getting truth for mankind that they 
have touched the stars. That contribution is not ended. While 
I lived in Germany, although I saw the building up of the 
most powerful army the world has ever possessed, there grew 
deep within me a faith that the Germans will be a powerful 
force in the making of a frontierless and unfortified world.” 
That is a noble word and one that needed urgently to be said. 
It comes from this American Quaker with moving power and 
sincerity. 


DoH 


JANE AUSTEN AND NARRATIVE ART.* 


Miss Lascelles starts her Preface by meeting the objection 
likely to be brought against her book—that everything worth 
saying about Jane Austen has been said already—and main- 
tains that there is room for further study of narrative art, 
“the story-teller’s peculiar problems”; to this she devotes 
her later pages. Austeniana certainly seem inexhaustible : 
even in the last few months, for example, two booklets have 
appeared on Jane in relation to Bath. Miss Lascelles is inti- 
mately acquainted with the previous memoirs and critical 
essays, as well as with Jane’s own letters and, of course, her 


* Fane Austen and Her Art. By Mary Lascelles. Sir Humphrey Milford. Oxford 
University Press. 1939. 10s. 6d. 
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novels and juvenile or unfinished work. If she can add little 
to our biographical knowledge, her comments on Jane’s 
reading, the authors who influenced her, and her response to 
them, are of great interest and value. For Johnson, Cowper 
and Scott, Jane expresses her affection. Miss Lascelles points 
out that Northanger Abbey burlesques not only Mrs. Radcliffe 
and novelists of the “ horrid ” school, but also the school of 
sentiment of Miss Burney and others. She traces the influence 
on Jane’s style of the eighteenth-century essayists, and 
stresses characteristics familiar to her admirers—her 
accurate observation, critical faculty, use of the right word in 
the right place, satirical wit, or (to quote Jane’s own descrip- 
tion) her “ playfulness and epigrammatism.” 

She notes her amusement at “ the interaction of idiosyn- 
crasy and life,” her preference of the actual world to that of 
illusion, her avoidance of unmeaning figures of speech, her 
reticence, and deliberate selection of subjects—there is, for 
instance, no death in the novels of any beloved character. 
Jane’s methods of revision may be ascertained from existing 
manuscripts ; Miss Lascelles is of opinion that she “ positively 
enjoyed ” rewriting, inserting the minute touches that would 
make a speech more in keeping with the speaker. With her 
favourite characters she identifies herself, and delicately 
invites us to share in their creation. Perhaps we may think 
here and there that our critic’s analysis is too much like dissec- 
tion, a pinning-down of brilliant butterfly-wings; that her 
working out of pattern and antithesis in the novels is over- 
elaborate, while her “ direction of the reader’s attention to 
particular circumstances ” is less unobtrusive than that which 
she attributes to Jane. But this is probably due to the liking 
all Austenians have for feeling that we have ourselves, un- 
aided and gleefully, fished the murex up. In any case, we must 
acknowledge our debt to Miss Lascelles for this labour of love 
and learning. 


HoGs: 


Vee Le CON Ot 


There is no adequate up-to-date biography of the Prince 
Consort. The massive work of Sir Theodore Martin was a 


* Letters of the Prince Consort, 1831-61, selected and edited by Dr. Kurt Jagow and 
translated by E. T. S. Dugdale. John Murray. 1938. 
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monument of affection and retains its value as a treasure of 
first-hand material ; but the author could not be expected to 
give an unbiased appreciation, standing as he did too near to 
the life of the court. As a prelude to a much-needed account 
a recently published German collection of his letters, now 
translated into English, may be found useful. There are two 
prefaces, one by the editor, one by the translator. Their 
disagreement is an involuntary contribution to the history 
of Anglo-German clashes. How strange that a German editor 
should represent the Prince as the saviour of the British 
monarchy! The low reputation of the monarchy in this 
country at the time of Queen Victoria’s accession was due to 
a variety of reasons, one of the main being the inferior quality 
of certain members of the royal house. Even during the 
reign of the Queen both before and after Albert’s death, the 
foundations of the monarchy were decidedly insecure. It was 
not until the seventies that its position strengthened, chiefly 
by the rise of Imperialism. 

The collection contains over 350 letters and memoranda, 
of which about two-thirds were unpublished. These are 
chiefly the letters of Prince Albert to the Queen during their 
engagement period, the letters to Frederic William IV of 
Prussia, to Prince William, later William I of Prussia, to 
Queen Augusta, and one letter to Duke Ernest II, the brother 
of the Prince. From the biographical and psychological 
standpoint the love letters are the most interesting. Politic- 
ally the letters to the royal brothers of Prussia contain a good 
deal of information on the secret politics of the period. The 
Prince had become the chief political adviser not of the Queen 
alone. He enjoyed unequalled confidence throughout the 
minor princely families in Germany, which made him a 
person of highest authority on all questions of German unity. 
He was generally anti-Austrian. In 1852 he wrote to the 
Prince of Prussia: “ God grant that your government may 
not bind the permanent interests of Prussia irrevocably to 
Austria, and, under the hallucination of conciliating that 
Power, cripple for all time the material and moral demands 
of North Germany.” In 1859 his verdict on Austria was 
very severe: “The Austrian conduct of the war has been 
bad beyond belief, and is only to be compared with their 
management of their policy.” His dream was an Anglo- 
Prussian alliance which would help Prussia to assume the 
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leadership of Kleindeutschland despite Austrian and French 
jealousy. 

There are many striking details concerning the tragic 
history of Anglo-German relations. When Radowitz in the 
name of the King of Prussia offered an alliance under condi- 
tions “to be dictated by England,” Albert replied that an 
Anglo-Prussian alliance was a matter of such immense 
importance that only the constitutional advisers of the two 
Crowns could properly handle it. Without any wish to 
overstep the limits of his own political position he gave 
the King a confidential description of the British official 
feelings on the suggestion (1850). At the beginning of the 
Eastern crisis in 1853 he wrote to the Prince of Prussia: “A 
Prussian alliance with Belgium, Holland and England would, 
as you say at the beginning of your letter, correspond well 
with the natural order of things. I think however that it would 
be stronger and more workable if it rested genuinely on 
similarity of political opinion and attitude rather than on ad 
hoc treaties.” A new Anglo-Prussian rapprochement was 
inaugurated by the royal marriage (1858) and reached its 
climax during the first years of the ‘‘ New Era” in Prussia. If 
he had lived longer, the Prince Consort would probably have 
had some disagreement with Bismarck. The blessing he wished 
Germany was a statesman in the style of Stein. He used to 
explain the secrets of Parliamentary Government to his royal 
correspondents, and he would have deeply deplored the 
conflict between the Prussian Crown and the Chamber. 
“The Germanisation of Prussia,” he wrote to Princess 
Augusta in 1857, “ is the condition of her greatness and power 
and of bringing peace to Germany; the aspiration to 
Prussianise Germany is the weakness of Prussia and of 
Germany, and the source of the disfavour and antipathy with 
which the rest of Germany unfortunately regards Prussia.” 

The letters confirm our impression of the Prince as a 
person of high taste and cultivation, as a sweet and unselfish 
character, as a tactful and wise politician. One legend is 
destroyed by the new material. There were many reasons why 
he remained a stranger in England, but a deficient sense of 
humour was not one of them. His letter to Victoria of April 
1849 is in a pleasantly amusing vein. He would recite with 
irony the arguments of the enemies of the International 
Exhibition : the Crystal Palace would be blown down in the 
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first strong gale, its galleries would crash and destroy the 
visitors, a scarcity of food would result from the vast con- 
course of people, the Black Death would make its appearance 
owing to so many races meeting, etc. Neither mathematicians, - 
engineers, economists, doctors, moralists nor theologians 
deterred him from his great task. His premature death 
prevented him from building up a political work of similar 
shape—the co-operation of a peaceful and united Europe. 
Veir VALENTIN. 


SHORTER REVIEW 


The Oxford Pamphlets on World A ffairs* are performing a valuable 
service in analysing briefly contemporary international problems. 
Each publication comprises some thirty-two pages of text and is 
written by an expert of established reputation. The views expressed, 
of course, may not always command assent ; the pamphlets, however, 
are designed as informative rather than propagandist articles and as 
such are to be greatly welcomed. Within the space allotted only the 
barest outline of a topic can be attempted, and in some of the pamphlets 
a bibliography could have been added with great advantage. Most of 
those already published were written, of course, before the outbreak of 
war; but while at the moment all is overshadowed by the conflict, 
the subjects dealt with in these articles remain of great importance 
either towards an understanding of the historic causes of the struggle 
or as indicating problems to be solved in the new international order 
when peace is won. It is not possible here to discuss the relative merits 
of these publications, and it must suffice to mention only a few. Mr. 
R. C. K. Ensor has written an admirable analysis of Herr Hitler’s 
Self-Disclosure in Mein Kampf which deserves to be widely read. Dr. 
Julian Huxley deals with “ Race” in Europe and Mr. R. R. Kuczynski 
discusses “ Living Space” and Population Problems. Economic Self- 
Sufficiency is the subject of Professor A. G. B. Fisher’s contribution and 
the question of Raw Materials and Colonies is considered by Mr. H. D. 
Henderson. The Danube States are discussed by Mr. C. A. Macartney 
and Mr. G. F. Hudson writes on Turkey, Greece and the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Professor J. L. Brierley analyses the German allegation of 
“encirclement.” Mr. H. V. Hodson’s sketch of the character and 
structure of the British Commonwealth of Nations also is excellent. 

Finally, the latest pamphlet issued on the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
by John W. Wheeler-Bennett, leads up directly to the situation at 
the present moment. 


* Oxford: at The Clarendon Press. 3d. each, 


